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THE AGE OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


transformed the world in the 18 century. Benjamin 
Franklin was a key figure in all of them. This course will 
explore the many facets of this century—the rise of cities like 
London and Philadelphia, the spread of newspapers and 
magazines, the discovery of new scientific principles, and 
the emergence of a new political philosophy—through 
the life of one of the most notable Americans. 


R ven in thought, society, science, and politics 


Franklin was born poor to a large family in Boston; he 
was the youngest son of a soap- and candle-maker. The 
family could only afford to keep him in school for a year. 

An apprenticeship with his brother did not work out, though 
Franklin learned the printing trade and had his first taste of 
literary success. He ran away to Philadelphia at the age of 17 

and remade his life, becoming a successful printer and retiring 
at the age of 42 to pursue an interest in scientific experiments. 


Franklin's experiments with electricity brought him international 
renown. His organizational capacity also brought him into politics, 
as he served in the Pennsylvania Assembly and became its leader 
in a fight with the colony's ruling Penn family. For 15 years he 
represented Pennsylvania as a lobbyist in London, using his time to 
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build connections with the British Empire's leaders. As the deputy 
postmaster, he organized a postal network in the American colonies. 
He also secured his son's appointment as governor of New Jersey. 


As tensions grew between the British government and the American 
colonies, Franklin was called upon to explain the American position 
to Parliament; he thought the empire would be stronger with 
America in it, and America would benefit from its connection to 
the empire. But as the two sides became increasingly estranged, 
Franklin chose sides and became one of the leaders in a movement 
for independence. 


After signing the Declaration of Independence, he sailed for France, 
spending eight years near Paris. He secured France's support for 
the United States and ultimately British recognition of American 
independence. At the age of 79, he made his eighth crossing of 
the Atlantic, returning home to Philadelphia. There, he was elected 
president of Pennsylvania and sent as a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention. 


In this course, we will meet Franklin and his family, his friends, and 
his enemies. Through his life, we will see how the printing press and 
scientific revolution were transforming the world, and how a new 
world of liberty and individual autonomy was being born. = 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
THE AMERICAN DREAM 


unfinished autobiography, or as he would have called it, his 

memoir. Franklin sat down to write his autobiography in 1771 
when he had leisure time with Bishop Jonathan Shipley at the town 
of Twyford, 50 miles north of London. He produced about 87 pages 
of manuscript and an outline for a full book. The 87 pages begin as a 
letter to Franklin’s son William, reminiscing about a journey William 
had taken with Benjamin and their enslaved man Peter through 
England trying to find accounts of their ancestors. 


T: best source for understanding Benjamin Franklin's life is his 


THE FIRST 87 PAGES 


+ The Franklins had gone to the town of Ecton; they found that 
Benjamin Franklin was the youngest son of a youngest son going 


— 


back five generations. 
They learned about 
Benjamin's grandfather, 
Thomas Franklin, born 
in 1598. He worked until 
he no longer could. 
Then he moved in with 
his son, John. 


The Franklins were religious dissenters. All of them followed 
different trades. John dyed wool and Josiah, who would be the 
father of this course's Benjamin, also became a silk dyer. Josiah 
Franklin emigrated to New England in 1682. 


The eldest of these Franklin brothers, Thomas, first was a 
blacksmith but later became a clerk. He became a man of affairs 
in Ecton and in the surrounding county. Thomas Franklin died 
on January 6, 1702, four years to the day before his nephew 
Benjamin was born in Boston. 


From this family background, Benjamin Franklin quickly moves 
to his real purpose in writing his book: to tell his son something 
of his own life. Franklin thought that his life was remarkable 
because he had emerged from poverty and obscurity. By 1771, 
he had become the most famous and one of the wealthiest 
Americans of his day. 


However, his purpose in telling this story was not to boast or 
to draw attention to his many achievements. Instead, it was 
to serve as an example for others. His 87 pages tell of his one 
year of schooling, his apprenticeship to his brother James, and 
his quarrel with James and with Boston's ecclesiastical and 
civil authorities 


The pages also tell of how he ran away from Boston to 
Philadelphia. Two governors had befriended him. But one 
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betrayed him, sending him on a fool's errand to London, where 
he was stranded in the metropolis. He found work as a printer. 


+ He printed a pamphlet that brought him to the attention of some 
of the leading English philosophers of the day and nearly won 
him an introduction to Sir Isaac Newton. He made way back to 
Philadelphia and continued printing. He fathered a son, William, 
out of wedlock; he broke an engagement - 
with one fiancée when her family could D 
not come up with his terms on the iy 
dowry, and then he married the woman |À 
he had seemingly abandoned years 
earlier. He was beginning a career 
that would bring him affluence and 
reputation and was about to launch 
the first library in the United States. 
At this point in the story, he was 
24 years old. This was the last 
chance he'd have to work 
on his autobiography for 
another decade. 


THE ALLEGORY 


+ By the time Franklin resumed writing, he presented not just a 
chronicle of time but an allegory, modeled on John Bunyan's 
1678 novel The Pilgrim's Progress. Bunyan's novel tells the story 
of Christian, who makes a journey from the City of Destruction to 
the Celestial City. Franklin's writing is modeled as a journey of an 
apprentice who encounters different characters along the way, 
trying to steer him off of his own. 


© An example of such a character is Governor Keith, who sends 


Franklin off to London. The governor wanted to please people, 
but he had nothing to give, so he gave promises. Another 
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example is Franklin's friend James Ralph, who goes with him to 
England and squanders Franklin's money. 


+ Franklin calls the various missteps he makes in life, such 
abandoning Deborah Read for a time, errata. That is, printing 
errors—mistakes that will be corrected in the next edition or 
things Franklin would change the next time around. 


e In 1782, a merchant friend in Philadelphia, Abel James, a 
Quaker, resumed a correspondence with Franklin that had 
been interrupted by the Revolutionary War. Franklin was now in 
France negotiating the end to the war. Somehow, Abel James 
had found 23 pages of Franklin's manuscript. 


James thought that Franklin's story was of great merit. James 
included an outline Franklin had prepared in 1771, and Franklin 
began writing again. He recounted the founding of the library, 
retold the story that ends part one, and outlined the bold and 
arduous scheme he had undertaken to achieve moral perfection. 


Franklin's 13 Virtues 


Temperance Industry Tranquility 
Silence Sincerity Chastity 
Order Justice Humility 
Resolution Moderation 

l Frugality Cleanliness 
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+ Franklin gives 13 virtues that he hoped to make part of his 
character. He recounts how every week, he would concentrate 
on one of them, hoping at the end of 13 weeks to have mastered 
this scale and then begin again. 


THE 1780s 


+ Between August of 1788 and May of 1789, as his health failed, 
Franklin wrote another 119 pages of manuscript. When he sat 
down again he was able to write just a few pages in November 
of 1789, bringing the story of his life up to 1757. Here he tells 
us other stories of George Whitfield, the great evangelist, and 
of a Presbyterian minister whom Franklin had tried to help in 
Philadelphia. This section gets to the very beginning of his 
political career. 


+ However, his family was left out, particularly his son William. In 
fact, through his political career in the 1750s and 1760s, William 
was his chief aide. During Benjamin's diplomatic missions William 
had accompanied him. 


+ Ona diplomatic mission to England in the 1750s, acquaintances 
found William more sociable and outgoing than Benjamin. 
When Benjamin was incapacitated by an illness that nearly 
killed him, William continued writing newspaper essays, meeting 
with associates, and also preparing for the study of law at the 
Middle Temple. 


But when the senior Franklin resumed writing his story in the 
1780s, he and his son were estranged. William does not appear 


at his father’s side in his father’s recollection of these events. 


+ Another person whose role is somewhat limited in the book 
is Deborah Franklin, who was a very good business partner. 
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Benjamin does say that in September of 1730 he took her to wife. 
They moved in together and proclaimed that they were married. 


Deborah had been married to someone else. It was unclear 
whether her husband still lived or not, so they could not formally 
marry. There was also a suspicion that Benjamin might have 
been married in London. They simply moved in together and 
proclaimed that they were man and wife. 


+ Also missing from the memoir is Benjamin's daughter Sally. Sally 
was born and grew to maturity just as her father was retiring 
from printing and devoting himself to electricity and politics. 
Another complication: Benjamin didn’t trust the manuscript of 
the memoir and his other papers to his grandson and William's 
son, William Temple Franklin. 


THE MANUSCRIPT SURFACES 


+ A year after Benjamin Franklin's death, a French translation of 
part one appeared in Paris. The French Assembly had gone 
into mourning when Franklin died, and Franklin remained more 
celebrated in Paris than in his home country, so the Paris edition 
became a bestseller. Two years later, an English-language edition 
appeared in London; this was a translation of the French edition. 


+ The following year, 1794, a German translation appeared. In 1798, 
the first American edition appeared in New London, Connecticut. 
From there, the book continued to be republished. 


+ Franklin had written an American book, and to the Europeans 
of his day, Franklin embodied the American identity, particularly 
the fact that he rose from obscurity to a position of eminence. 
This continues to be an American theme to this day. 
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+ There are a number of critics who didn’t like the book. D. H. 
Lawrence, the British novelist, looked at Franklin as always 
spouting maxims. But Somerset Maugham, another British 
novelist, loved the book. He said the autobiography is one of 
very few to be a literary classic. 


© The Franklin created in the autobiography may not be the real 
‘one. But over this course, more will be revealed about Franklin. 
The various pieces of Franklin's life will help clarify the lessons of 
his life and the lessons of his autobiography. 


JGC 


ED 


EADING 


Franklin, Benjamin Franklin's Autobiography. 


1. Part one of the book is a letter to Franklin's son William. When 
Franklin wrote part two, he and William were no longer speaking. 
How does the tone differ from part one to part two? 


2. What is surprising about the parts of Franklin's life that he leaves 
out? 
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LECTURE 


MEET THE FRANKLINS 


but throughout his long life, his family shaped his world. From 

Benjamin's family relationships and from the nature of the 
lives of the rest of the Franklins, we can learn much about 18"- 
century families. This lecture takes a look at the complicated web of 
Franklin's family. 


F ranklin doesn't reveal much about his family in his autobiography, 


THE FAMILY 


Benjamin Franklin’s parents were Josiah and Abiah. This was 
Josiah's second marriage, and he had five children from a 
previous one. Their grave, in the Granary Burying Ground in 
Boston, features an inscription written by Benjamin that reveals 
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they did not have an estate but still brought up a large family 
through honest effort and diligence in their callings. 


Josiah was an immigrant from England. When Benjamin Franklin 
began his life in 1706, his oldest sister was 28 years old. He had 
another sister still at home at the age of 23. Also living at home 
was his 12-year-old sister Mary, his 7-year-old sister Sarah, and a 
toddler named Thomas. Thomas drowned in a tub later that year, 
but more children were born: Two more arrived when Benjamin 
was four and six. All told, Franklin's mother Abiah would have 
10 children. Eight of her children survived into adulthood. Five, 
including Benjamin, survived her. 


Josiah, Benjamin Franklin's father, had worked in England as a 
silk dyer. The family was made up of religious dissenters. They 
found the crackdown on religious dissent in England threatening, 
so they came to Boston in the 1680s. 
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Josiah discovered in Boston Puritan law: The religious dissenters 
who had come to Boston are establishing a kingdom of the 
godly, and the law forbade most people to wear silk, unless they 
had a certain social standing. This meant work was tough to 
find for a silk dyer. He changed occupations and began making 
candles and soap. He also became involved with the Puritan 
worship services, as he played the violin and had a good singing 
voice for psalm tunes. 


TENDING THE OFFSPRING 


+ At this time, finding proper callings for sons and proper husbands 
for daughters was any family’s central task. For example, 
Elizabeth, the oldest daughter, married a shipmaster. Benjamin's 
brother Samuel became a blacksmith. Another brother, Josiah, 
went to sea and was never heard from again. Anne married a 
merchant. John, like his father, became a tallow chandler. Peter 
became a merchant and a shipmaster. Mary, in the year Benjamin 
ran away from home, married a ship captain. 


+ Benjamin's brother James apprenticed to become a printer. He 
was 10 years old when Benjamin was born and probably already 
out as an apprentice. His father Josiah had borrowed money so 
that James could go off to England and buy printing equipment, 
which he sets up in about 1717. 


+ Benjamin's sister Sarah married a baker. They opened a tavern in 
Boston. Lydia, Benjamin's younger sister, marries a sea captain. 
Jane, the youngest sister, married Eddie Mecom, a saddle maker. 


+ All in all, in this family, two sons went to sea and three daughters 
married seagoing men. It's no wonder that Benjamin wanted to 
go to sea as well—to get away from the narrow confines of this 
town. He fled at the age of 16, but Mary's husband—the merchant 
ship captain—heard about his runaway brother-in-law during 
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a voyage on the Delaware River and helped rediscover him in 
Philadelphia. The governor of Pennsylvania also learned about 
the runaway apprentice. 


+ Benjamin returned home after about a year in Philadelphia with a 
letter of recommendation from the Governor. It did not impress 
Josiah very much. Thereafter, Benjamin returned to visit Boston 
every 10 years. 


% Benjamin's sister Jane became his most frequent correspondent. 
Her life, one of sorrow, formed a contrast to her brother's. The 
‘one bright spot seemed to be her relationship with her brother 
Benjamin, who ran off when Jane was a young girl. 


+ Jane and her husband Eddy, the saddle maker, had 12 children. 
Jane buried 11 of them. One daughter and two sons died in 
infancy. A daughter and two sons reached the age of 27 and 
died. The daughter who died at 27 left behind four children of 
her own that Jane Mecom raised. 


THE PHILADELPHIA FAMILY 


+ On the day Benjamin arrived 
in Philadelphia, he saw for 
the first time Deborah Read. 
She would become his wife 
in 1730, but not before he 
left her behind for England, 
never writing back. She got 
married while he was away, 
not expecting he would 
remember her, but he did 
come back. 
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+ By the time Benjamin returned, Deborah and her husband were split 
up. Benjamin and Deborah entered a common law arrangement 
and began living with each other, proclaiming themselves husband 
and wife. Also living with them was an infant, William, whose father 
was Benjamin but whose mother is a mystery. 


© In 1733, they had a son of their own, Francis Franklin. Sadly, at 
the age of four, Frankie died of smallpox. Their daughter Sally 
was born in the early 1740s, at about the same time Benjamin 
Franklin is becoming distracted with electricity and politics. 


+ Benjamin Franklin spent 15 of the last 17 years of their marriage 
in England. He wanted Deborah to join him, but she refused. She 
died in December of 1774 while Benjamin was still in England. By 
this time, Sally was married and had a family of her own. 


+ Benjamin was not as involved in her life as he was with William or 
with Francis. For example, William helped his father with a kite 
experiment in the early 1750s. He also accompanied him on his 
diplomatic missions. 


+ William did very well. Much more sociable than his father, William 
thrived in London society. In fact, at the coronation of King 
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George III, William was part of the royal procession. His father 
had a seat up in the balcony. 


THE 1760s AND 1770s 


+ While Benjamin Franklin is in England later in the 1760s, his 
son William was in New Jersey as the governor. His daughter 
Sally was courted by Richard Bache, a merchant from England. 
They married in October of 1767. They gave Benjamin his first 
grandchild, named Benjamin Franklin Bache and known to the 
family as Benny. 


+ Meanwhile, off in London, Benjamin had wanted William Franklin 
to marry a woman named Polly Stevenson. She married a doctor 
instead; Benjamin became the godfather to their son. 


+ As this was going on, Deborah was becoming frailer. Her health 
was failing. William wrote to his father, urging him to come 
home. Benjamin finally returned home in 1775, about six months 
after Deborah died. 


+ Franklin had taken a proprietary interest in another grandson, 
William Temple Franklin, the son of William and his wife 
Elizabeth. Temple Franklin became Benjamin Franklin's protégé 
and eventually a diplomat. Franklin tried to arrange marriages 
for Temple, which didn’t work. Temple had an illegitimate son in 
the 1780s, Benny, meanwhile, became a printer. His grandfather 
took him to Europe and had him trained as a printer in Geneva 
and in Paris. 


When Benjamin Franklin returned from Paris to Philadelphia, he 
lived with daughter Sally, her husband, and their five children, 
who were between the ages of two and 12. A visitor in the 1780s 
said that these children seemed overly fond of their grandpa. 
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+ Sally was tending her father. Polly, the young woman from 
England, also moved to Philadelphia. At his death, Franklin was 
tended by his daughter Sally, from whose life he had been missing 
for a long stretch, and by Polly Stevenson, who seemed to fill the 
role of the daughter during Franklin's long time in London. 


+ Benny returned home. Benjamin left him his print press. Benny 
used it for a time to publish the Philadelphia Aurora before dying 
in a yellow fever outbreak. 


+ Benjamin Franklin was part of an extended family extending 
across generations and an ocean. Though he cut his son William 
out of his will, he took William's son Temple as his heir. In many 
ways, this complicated family was typical of the times, with only 
one atypical member: Benjamin, 


Lopez, My Life with Benjamin Franklin. 
Lopez and Herbert, The Private Franklin. 
Skemp, William Franklin. 

Tise, ed., Benjamin Franklin and Women. 


Van Doren, Jane Mecom. 


QUESTIONS TO CON: 


1. What do the relative fortunes of the Franklin family in Philadelphia 
and the Mecom family in Boston tell us about family life in the 
18" century? 


2. Would you describe the extended Franklin family as happy or 
unhappy? In what ways? 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S 
BOSTON BEGINNINGS 


its constraints but also developed the notion of serving a 

community. In many ways, the virtues that Franklin cultivated 
grew from the resolute virtues of New England's Puritans. This lecture 
takes a look at Franklin's activities in Boston, particularly his publishing 
work and his interesting role in the city's smallpox problem, 


TE city of Boston shaped Benjamin Franklin. He rebelled against 


THE CITY 


$ Boston was a curious metropolis. There were more printing 
presses in Boston than in all of the other American colonies put 
together, but the printing presses had been established mainly 
to print sermons by Boston's clergy. 
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+ Boston traded with the entire world, but it wasn't welcoming 
to outsiders. In fact, New England was more homogenous than 
the other American colonies. At the time Franklin was born, 
Boston was the largest town in the American colonies. It had 
been founded by Puritans in 1630. The Puritans were people who 
came from England with a religious goal of wanting to purify the 
Church of England. 


+ The poor soil and poor climate of New England had made 
the New Englanders turn to trade, at which they prospered. 
However, this bred a tension between the ideals of the Puritans 
about pursuing salvation and the realities of wealth to be had 
from trade. 


© The leaders in Boston at the time 
Franklin was born were Increase 
Mather and his son Cotton, who 
wrote more than 400 books 
over the course of his career. 
Cotton spent 50 years as the 
assistant pastor to his father. 
He formed charitable reform 
societies that discussed 
social problems. 


DISASTERS 


% Boston experienced fire, pestilence, 
and other visitations of what Cotton and 
Increase Mather saw as the hand of God. In 1711, when Benjamin 
Franklin was five years old, a fire destroyed much of the old town. 
Increase Mather’s sermon after the fire said that a righteous man 
can stand on the ruins of the entire world and say they have 
lost nothing. 
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Boston rebuilt, notably building a pier that stretched a third of 
a mile into Boston Harbor and allowed oceangoing vessels to 
unload directly rather than relying on smaller ferries. Boston 
also widened its streets and built a new meetinghouse and 
townhouse. By 1714, there were 1,000 ships registered in Boston. 


The ships brought in trade goods. They also brought in the 
smallpox virus. Every 12 years from Boston's founding in 1630, 
the smallpox virus visited Boston. Though it has since been 
eradicated, smallpox at the time had a fatality rate of about 30 
percent. A notable outbreak occurred in 1721 when a ship from 
the West Indies arrived in Boston with an infected man on board. 


Cotton Mather had an enslaved West African in his household, 
Onesimus, who told Mather that in West Africa, people had 
discovered a way to prevent an outbreak of smallpox: Giving 
them a mild case early to avoid a full-blown case later. Cotton 
supported the use of this inoculation method. 


During the 1721 outbreak, the town selectmen didn’t want news 
of the disease’s spread to get out. Cotton Mather urged officials 
in town to begin inoculating, and he circulated a report of this 
practice being used in Turkey, Africa, India, and China. All of the 
doctors in Boston ignored this except for Zabdiel Boylston. He 
began inoculating his servants and his children to prevent them 
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from getting smallpox. The children did come down with mild 
cases of it, but then were well. 


% Boston selectmen interviewed a French doctor who said he 
had seen inoculations go badly in Italy. By this time, there were 
nearly 170 cases of smallpox in town. The selectmen and the 
Massachusetts’ general court forbade more inoculations. 


PAPERS 


+ Boston initially had one newspaper, The Boston News-Letter, 
published by Boston's postmaster. When he was ousted, he took 
the paper with him. His successor started his own paper, the 
Boston Gazette, and hired James Franklin to publish it. 


+ But eventually James Franklin was cut out of printing the 
Boston Gazette, and he decided to start his own newspaper. In 
August of 1721, he began The New England Courant. It began 
a 10-month crusade against Cotton Mather, who had a hand in 
the persecution of the Quakers in 1658, the hanging of those 
suspected of witchcraft in 1691, and the self-procuring of 
smallpox in 1721. 


+ Around Franklin and The New England Courant, there was a 
coterie of Anglicans, members of the Church of England. They 
were more open to ideas and were against the restrictions that 
Mather and the clergy had been imposing on Boston. 


+ By the end of September, there were 2,700 people infected with 
smallpox in Boston. There were 203 dead. Boylston inoculated 
about 100 people in November despite the fact that selectmen in 
Boston had forbidden him to do this. Meanwhile, someone tried 
to bomb Cotton Mather's house, though the bomb failed and the 
culprit was never found. By February of 1722, 844 Bostonians 
had died. That was roughly one out of every 15 Bostonians. 
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+ In April of 1722, James Franklin's younger brother Benjamin 
slipped a document under the door of The New England Courant, 
disguising his handwriting so his brother would not recognize 
it. It was a letter from someone calling herself Silence Dogood. 
She attacked Cotton Mather and began a series of letters about 
Boston and Boston society, including a sketch of Harvard College 
and a parody of a Puritan elegy. 


+ Authorities in Boston eventually suppressed The New England 
Courant. They jailed James Franklin and forbade him from 
publishing The New England Courant. James Franklin shrewdly 
turned the paper over to his brother, Benjamin, planning to take 
back over upon his release from jail. Benjamin did not relinquish 
control upon James's release, however. 


CONCLUSION 


+ Despite the vitriol of the Franklins and the selectmen, inoculation 
worked. Cotton Mather reported that it worked upon men, 
women, and children. In 1736, Benjamin Franklin's son Frankie 
died from smallpox. Thereafter, Benjamin encouraged parents to 
inoculate their children, 


+ Cotton Mather's father died shortly after the smallpox outbreak. 
Cotton succeeded him as pastor for a few years. Benjamin 
Franklin ran away from Boston after unpleasantness with his 
brother, but in 1778, while in Paris, he received a letter from 
Samuel Mather. 


+ Samuel Mather, like his father and grandfather, was a minister in 
Boston. He first wrote to Benjamin Franklin in 1778 and again in 
1784, sending him a book of advice that he hoped to circulate 
among Americans so that they would live better lives. He hoped 
that Franklin might help with publication. Franklin wrote a 
remarkable letter to Samuel Mather encouraging him to do this, 
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1. Was it inconsistent for Mather to be a proponent of scientific 
inquiry and for the Franklins to oppose inoculation? 


2. What parts of Puritan culture did Franklin embody? What parts 
did he reject? 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
AND PHILADELPHIA 


not a soul in the city, At this moment, Philadelphia was a 

rising city, and would be the perfect place for a young man 
with ambition and drive. It had been less than a half a century 
since Philadelphia had been founded when Franklin arrived. The 
population at that point was about 10,000, and Philadelphia was a 
more welcoming place than New England to newcomers. Franklin 
made the most of that. 


B enjamin Franklin arrived in Philadelphia almost broke, knowing 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S PHILADELPHIA CONTRIBUTIONS 


+ The growing city of Philadelphia had new institutions being 
developed. In 1722, a new prison was built. 1732, Pennsylvania 
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built a new statehouse, a building that still stands and is called 
Independence Hall 


+ In 1752, the first hospital in North America opened. Benjamin 
Franklin played a big role in getting public funds for it. The 
hospital was a joint public-private partnership, which was a 
new idea. 


One of Franklin's earlier innovations in Philadelphia was creating 
a fire company. As a boy in Boston, he had seen most of the 
town burn down, and fire was a persistent problem in any city. In 
1736, Franklin started the Union Fire Company. 


+ Additionally, Franklin and Philip Syng, a silversmith who had 
been part of Franklin's Junto mutual-improvement club, 
created the Philadelphia Contributionship in 1751. Homeowners 
could subscribe to this fund and then receive compensation if 
their house was damaged by fire. The insurance company also 
became an underwriter of mortgages to make sure it would have 
assets on hand in case there were fires. 


JOHN ADAMS VISITS 


+ In 1774, John Adams visited Philadelphia to be part of the First 
Continental Congress, and he wrote in his diary that the regularity 
and elegance of this city were very striking. Prominent streets 
were exactly straight and parallel to the river, with uniform cross 
streets intersecting them. Adams wrote that, “The uniformity of 
this city is disagreeable to some, but | like it." Adams was familiar 
with the narrow and twisted streets of Boston 


+ Adams was a New Englander and eventually began to judge 
Philadelphia more harshly. “Philadelphia,” he wrote, “with all of its 
trade, wealth, and regularity, is not Boston. The morals of our people 
are much better. Our manners are more polite and agreeable.” 
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JOHN ADAMS 


+ Adams also wrote that “We are purer English in New England.” 
There was greater ethnic and religious diversity in Philadelphia 
than anywhere else. Philadelphia had been founded by Quakers 
back in the 1680s, but it was welcoming to others. By 1750, only 
about a quarter of the people in Philadelphia were Quakers. 


+ At this time, there were more Presbyterians led by Reverend 
Francis Alison. William Allen, who became the chief justice of 
Pennsylvania, was a contemporary of Franklin and one of the 
leading Presbyterians. 


+ After mid-century, there were more Anglicans (members of the 
Church of England). Lutheran, Reformed, and Moravian Germans 
came into Pennsylvania in large numbers. There also were 
Baptists, Methodists, Catholics, and Jews. 


THE CITY AT MID-CENTURY 


+ Philadelphians did not gather in churches much, but they 
did gather quite a bit in taverns. There were 120 taverns in 
Philadelphia in 1752, or one for every 180 people. In 1776, 
there were 18 churches. That was one for every 2,200 people. 
Philadelphia also had many different clubs and associations of 
different kinds, like the British Society and Scots Club. 


In 1731, Franklin and the other members of the Junto decided to 
pool their resources and form a library. At first, they put all of 
their books together in the home of Robert Grace, but that didn’t 
work out. Franklin decided to work with a tavern to have a room 
secured there for the books of the library. The resulting Library 
Company of Philadelphia is the oldest library in the country. 


+ Around 80,000 Germans entered Philadelphia during this 


period. Franklin, in 1732, published the first German language 
newspaper in America. The newspaper didn't last very long. 
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+ In 1748, the governor wrote that about three-fifths of the 
people in the province were Germans, and he feared having an 
unassimilated German block in Pennsylvania. There also were 
many Scots-Irish, and an increasing number of Africans were 
bought as slaves. 


+ By 1750, one in every six households in Philadelphia had an 
enslaved person in it, including Benjamin Franklin's. Franklin had 
two people named Jemima and Peter living with him as enslaved 
people, and later he had Othello and another person. Ultimately, 
he would grant freedom to his slaves 


CONFLICT 


+ There was some conflict in 
Pennsylvania. William Penn, who was 
a Quaker, had founded the colony. 
By the middle of the century, his 
children had converted back 
to Anglicanism. There was a 
persistent political tension 
between the Quakers and 
the Penn family and their 
allies. 


+ The proprietor of the colony 
was whoever was the eldest of 
the Penns. William Penn was the proprietor, and was followed by 
his sons. Their land could not be taxed, but everyone else was 
paying taxes. The proprietor had the final say, even though there 
was an assembly that was supposedly representing the settlers. 


© There was also conflict with the surrounding colonies. Tensions 
arose between Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New York over trade 
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with the Lenape indigenous people, and the Lenape had mixed 
feelings about Pennsylvania. 


EXPANSION 


+ As it expanded, Philadelphia became a place that needed skilled 
workers. Philadelphia became a center for skilled craftsmen in 
different areas like silversmiths, clock making, and printing. 
These skilled tradesmen, many of whom were members of 
Franklin's Junto, became leaders of the community. 


+ The community also produced some scientific advances. Owen 
Biddle, a watchmaker and clockmaker, built an orrery (a model 
of the solar system) to entertain his children. He also built a 
machine to cut files. 


+ Benjamin Condy, a maker of mathematical instruments, made a 
quadrant, which was essential to navigation. Richard Waters’s 
glassworks produced the globes and the tubes electricians used. 
Christopher Colles, an Irish engineer, opened up a night schoo! 
for skilled mechanics where they could learn optics, pneumatics, 
perspective architecture, and fortification. 


+ Philadelphia, with its diverse population and lively political scene, 
was a city of opportunity. It was the model for what Benjamin 
Franklin wanted to see America become. 


Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen. 


Nash, First City. 
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. In what ways did Franklin shape Philadelphia, and in what ways 
did Philadelphia shape him? 


2. Would Philadelphia have had its dramatic growth if it had the 
Puritan establishment of Boston? 
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i BENJAMIN FRANKLIN : 
IN LONDON 


Benjamin Franklin was one of a million Britons who had come to 

the city to see the coronation of George Ill. Benjamin had first 
arrived in London 35 years earlier, unknown and friendless. Now he 
had received its highest scientific award, was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, had honorary degrees from its universities, and become part 
of London's social life. And now he could watch as his own son— 
born illegitimate 30 years earlier—took step with other leaders of the 
emerging empire. 


| ean this scene in Westminster on September 22, 1761: 


LONDON 


London in the 18" century was becoming the metropolis of the 
Western world. Eighteenth-century London surpassed Paris as 
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Europe's largest city and was the financial center of the British 
Empire, receiving goods and people through its docks and 
streets. It was a city of great wealth and terrible poverty. 


Franklin knew all sides of this city, as he first arrived penniless 
and had to find work in a London print shop. First he lived in 
Smith's Field, which was the cattle market and one of the poorest 
neighborhoods in London. Later he moved to Lincoln's Inn Fields 
and worked at Watts’s printing house. 


Population estimates for 
London in this era vary. The 
population was probably 
over half a million in 1700 
and around three-quarters 
of a million in 1750. The 
greater London population 
in 1801 was 1.1 million. 


The city teemed with people 
from all over the world. 
Joseph Addison wrote in 
1712: “When | consider this 
great city in its several 
quarters and divisions, | look upon it as an aggregate of various 
nations distinguished from each other by their respective 
customs, manners, and interests.” 


Unskilled laborers earned 8 to 12 shillings a week. A skilled 
workman earned 21 shillings. Compositors like Franklin earned 
25 shillings a week, while cabinet makers earned more. Women's 
wages were about half of those of men. A housemaid earned 
between four and six guineas a year. 


As for education: The poorest children receive none, except in 
charity schools. In 1724, the bishop of London warned the charity 
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school teachers against teaching fine writing, fine needlework, or 
fine singing. He wanted them to remain at life's laborious stations. 


THE PHYSICAL CITY 


+ A huge fire in 1666 destroyed 13,000 of London's houses. Three- 
fifths of the city was built after that year. A person could walk 
across the city in three to five hours. The streets were crowded 
and their centers were filled with sewage and trash. 


+ The street lighting was the best in the world. To save the whale 
oil that fueled them, the lamps were only lit when the moon was 
not out, and they were extinguished before sunrise. Demand for 
whale oil for these lamps propelled the whaling industry of the 
18" century. 


+ The lamps were globes, which did not allow smoke to escape, so 
they became cloudy. Franklin devised an improved design that 
allowed smoke to escape and the glass to remain clear. 
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+ London also had a post office. People could mail letters within 
London and 10-15 miles around the city. Mail packets left twice a 
week to Calais, Lisbon, and Corunna. Mail coaches went west of 
England and Scotland 3 days a week and to Wales twice a week. 


TRADE AND BUSINESSES. 


+ London had quite an international reach. It handled 70 percent 
of imports into Britain and 56 percent of the exports. The Port of 
London was rebuilt after the 1666 fire. It had 21 legal quays from 
the Tower of London to London Bridge. It was 1,419 feet long and 
41 feet deep. Large ships had to moor in the river and unload. 
In 1700, 6,900 ships entered port, and by 1795, that number 
reached 14,800. 


+ In 1737, London had around 207 
inns, 447 taverns, 531 coffee houses 
(licensed to sell wine and sometimes 
beer), and nearly 5,975 alehouses. 
Taverns in particular served several 
roles: Mail and weekly pay were 
collected there and clubs also met 
at them. 


During Franklin's second stay in 
London, he dined on Mondays at the 
George and Vulture club, where he 
met with scientists, explorers, and 
philanthropists. Thursdays, he went to 
the Club of Honest Whigs at St. Paul's 
Coffeehouse. There, he would meet 
with Richard Price, Joseph Priestley, 
and occasionally James Boswell 
Sundays, he dined with Sir John 
Pringle and occasionally David Hume. 
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ALCOHOL 


+ Alcohol was persistent in London’s culture, and in his 
autobiography, Franklin talks about shunning the beer that the 
other printers drank. They mocked him as the “water American.” 


+ Franklin was expected to pay a fee for beer along with the other 
printers, but since he didn’t drink, he resisted paying the fee. 
The printers subsequently sabotaged his type. Franklin decided 
to pay the fee to remain on good terms with them, but did 
persuade some to trade in their morning pint for oatmeal. And 
certain printers ended up borrowing money from Franklin to buy 
their beer. He charged interest. 


+ Gin played a role as well. At first it was not taxed because it 
was a British product not imported, making it very cheap. But 
Parliament eventually took notice of an unlicensed gin trade and 
passed eight laws between 1729 with the goal of controlling the 
gin trade. 


+ The government used paid informers to track down unlicensed 
gin sellers. This led to rioting. Two informers were killed by the 
mob, so in 1737, a law was passed to protect informers. By July 
of 1738, around 4,000 gin sellers had been sent to prison. 


Another gin panic occurred in 1750 and 1751. A final gin act moved 
more of the gin trade to public houses. A fall in the production of 
gin followed, and the gin craze calmed down by 1759. 


FRANKLIN'S ACTIVITIES 


+ Franklin enjoyed several pastimes, among them swimming. He 
had learned to swim in Boston's Mill Pond and found the skill 
was useful in London. He taught one of his fellow printers, a man 
named Wygate, and his friend how to swim. 
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+ Franklin had studied Melchisidech Thevenot's 1699 book The Art 
of Swimming. Wygate eventually proposed that he and Franklin 
travel around Europe and support themselves by becoming 
swimming instructors. 


+ Franklin mentioned this to a Philadelphia merchant, known as 
Mr. Denham, who discouraged Franklin from taking that path. 
Instead, Mr. Denham encouraged Franklin to come back to 
Philadelphia with him and open a dry-goods store, which Franklin 
does. Nonetheless, Franklin is still a member of the International 
Swimming Hall of Fame. 


+ Franklin's favorite game was chess. He wrote the essay “The 
Morals of Chess” in the early 1730s, and he enjoyed the game 
for its development of foresight, circumspection, and caution. 
He also enjoyed that it taught people not to be discouraged but 
to persevere and hope for a better outcome. As with swimming, 
Franklin is a member of the World Chess Hall of Fame. 


CONCLUSION 


© Franklin learned much in London. He found much to admire, but 
also much to avoid. On his long voyage home to Philadelphia 
in 1726—an unusually long ocean crossing of two and a half 
months—he outlined his plans for the future. This was a day-to- 
day guide to improvement, wanting to avoid the kind of future 
that seemed inevitable in London. 


He would use this plan over the coming decades to make himself 
‘one of the most successful and respected men in the world, and 
to make his country not a province of the British Empire, but the 
beginnings of a nation on its own. 
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Goodwin, Benjamin Franklin in London. 
Jarret, England in the Age of Hogarth. 
White, A Great and Monstrous Thing. 


QUESTIONS TO CON! 


1. Franklin is the most urban and cosmopolitan of the American 
founders—and one of the most urban and cosmopolitan figures 
in American history. What difference did it make that his 
‘experience was urban as opposed to rural? 


2. Only about three percent of the American population lived in 
cities in Franklin's era, and until the 20 century, most Americans 
did not live in cities. Why are cities important to history and to 
political development? 


3. What lessons did Franklin learn in London that he would not 
have learned in Boston or Philadelphia? 


4. Did London grow because the British Empire grew, or did the 
empire grow because London was its capital? 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 
PRINTER AND POSTMASTER 


enjamin Franklin lived through one of the great revolutions in 
world history: the print revolution. He was on its front lines. 
As an apprentice and as a printer, Franklin was part of the 
spread of news and ideas. Along with spreading ideas, Franklin used 
the power of the printing press to shape ideas as well. He also was 
a pioneer in creating a post office—a way for men and women to 
communicate efficiently and relatively quickly across wide distances. 


THE BEGINNINGS 


The print revolution began with Johannes Gutenberg in 1439 
and exploded in the 18" century with the proliferation of books 
and newspapers and magazines. Before 1750, there were more 
books printed in Chinese than in all other languages combined. 
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After 1750, English language books 
accelerated—and the printing 
press was the engine of that 
revolution. 


© The American colonies had a 
high rate of literacy. In New 
England, roughly 7 of every 
10 adult males could read 
and write. New England had 
the most printers. Before 
1740, more printing was done 
in Massachusetts than in all other colonies. After 1760, Boston 
and Philadelphia were nearly equal in the amount of printing 
they accomplished. 


© In 1720, there were five printers in Boston, one in New York, and 
two in Philadelphia. In 1716 or 1717, James Franklin brought a 
printing press back from Boston and took over the printing of the 
one newspaper, the Boston Gazette, in that city. A postmaster 
took over the printing of that paper after seven months. 


+ James Franklin saw an opportunity to sell a newspaper with a 
livelier format than the one published by the postmaster. In 1719, 
he established The New-England Courant. Meanwhile, Benjamin 
Franklin was selling poetry and stationery; they saw The New- 
England Courant as a way to draw business in for their other 
activities. Later, after his press was shut down, James moved to 
Rhode Island and began a paper there. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AS PRINTER 
When Benjamin Franklin arrived in Philadelphia, there were two 


printers: The son of the New York printer William Bradford and 
aman named Samuel Keimer. Franklin went to work for Keimer, 
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but he wasn't impressed with either printer. This was a reason he 
initially went to London. 


+ Franklin initially worked in Palmer's printing shop in London. 
Here, he was exposed to new ideas. One of his big jobs was 
composing the second edition of The Religion of Nature 
Delineated by a writer named William Wollaston. Franklin found 
the reasoning shaky, so he printed a small edition of what he 
called A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain. 


That work came into the hands of William Lyons, a surgeon 
who'd also written a book. This led Lyons to introduce Franklin 
to the philosopher Bernard Mandeville and ultimately Henry 
Pemberton, who was editing a revised edition of Isaac Newton's 
Principia Mathematica. 


+ After a year, Franklin began working at a large printing 
house with 50 workmen. Franklin turned out to be a very fast 
typesetter. He soon returned to Philadelphia and went back to 
work for Keimer. 


BACK IN PHILADELPHIA 


+ After his return to Philadelphia, Franklin's wife Deborah sold 
stationery, and Franklin began to consider printing as an 
avocation. He decided to begin casting his own letters, and he 
began printing any job that came in. 


That landed him in trouble: In 1730, a man placed an ad saying 
he was going on a voyage, but would exclude sea hens and 
black gowns. "Sea hens” meant sex workers and “black gowns” 
meant priests. Ministers in Philadelphia were outraged. Franklin 
apologized, but said he couldn't print only for people he 
agreed with. 
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“Take counsel in wine, 
but resolve afterwards in water.” 


“A good wife lost is God's gift lost.” 


“Fools make feasts, 
wise men eat them.” 


+ An important work Franklin participated in was Poor Richard's 
Almanac, for which he used the pseudonym Richard Saunders. 
The almanac contained information like tidal charts, weather 
patterns, and stagecoach routes as well as jokes and moral 
aphorisms. The idea was that everyone could get something out 
of reading it. 


SETTING UP PRINTERS 


© In 1733, one of Franklin's journeymen, Thomas Whitemarsh, went 
to South Carolina. Franklin helped him set up as a printer in 
Charleston in return for a third of his profits each year. 


When Whitemarsh died, his wife took over running the printer, 
and Franklin said she was better at it than her late husband. 
She had learned accounting in Holland. Franklin advised in his 
biography that training women as accountants would be wise 
so that they could maintain businesses. A number of Franklin's 
journeymen who set up their own printing operations had their 
wives succeed them at running the presses. 
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+ All of Franklin's journeymen bought type from William Caslon 
in England. (Franklin's initial experiment of producing type in 
America hadn't worked out.) Buying all of their type from Caslon 
allowed the printers to band together to print big jobs. 


+ In the mid-1730s, Benjamin visited his brother James in Newport. 
James was dying, and Benjamin took his son, James Jr., back to 
Philadelphia to train as a printer. James Jr. eventually went back 
to Newport as a printer. 


+ From his printing work, Franklin also became the clerk of the 
Pennsylvania Assembly. He wrote an essay advising the printing 
of paper money, and he then received a contract to print paper 
money for Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


POST OFFICES 


+ Fora time, there were 13 post offices in the American colonies: 
three in New England, six in the middle colonies, and four in the 
southern colonies. Mail could be picked up at a tavern from the 


postmaster or at the postmaster’s place of business. It could 
take weeks for mail to arrive in one city from another. 


+ Benjamin Franklin realized the only way for a postmaster to 
make any reasonable profit would be to increase the volume of 
mail. He solicited the office of deputy postmaster, along with 
William Hunter, a postmaster in Williamsburg. In 1753, Franklin 
and Hunter were put in charge of the system. 


+ At this time, being a postmaster was worth 150 pounds per year. 
Franklin spent 300 pounds to obtain the office; he and Hunter 
also invested 900 pounds of their own money into making the 
system more efficient. By the time Franklin was dismissed in 1774, 
annual revenue had reached 1,500 pounds for the postmaster 
and 3,000 pounds for the post office treasury. 


+ At the beginning of his term as postmaster, Franklin's first step 
was to embark on a 10-week inspection tour of New England. 
The next year he visited other northern colonies. In 1756 he 
went to Virginia. He appointed William Franklin as postmaster in 
Philadelphia. When they both went to England, William Dunlap, 
who was married to Deborah Franklin's niece, became the next 
postmaster. He was a disaster. 


+ Succeeding Dunlap was Benjamin Franklin's brother Peter. In 
Boston, another brother, John Franklin became postmaster and 
was succeeded by his stepson on death. 


+ Though all of this may sound like nepotism, Franklin drew up 
detailed instructions for postmasters. By 1757, the number 
of postmasters had increased from 13 to 31. The networks of 
communication they supported were critical to the spread 
of ideas. 

Franklin and others shared their scientific discoveries. 
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The notion that the British colonies had a common interest 
more with each other than British Parliament spread. 


The evangelist George Whitefield’s message also moved along 
these lines of communication. 


+ As the printing world expanded, Franklin was able to let others 
mind the press. Financially, he was secure enough by his early 
40s to retire and devote more time to his hobbies. He eventually 
turned one of those hobbies, electricity, into science. 


Gallagher, How the Post Office Created America. 


John, Spreading the News. 


Thomas, “Recasting Franklin as Printer: 


1. Would the American Revolution have been possible without the 
proliferation of newspapers and printing presses? 


2. How are today’s methods of mass communication different from 
those of the 18 century? In what ways are they similar? 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: SCIENTIST 


shifted. In the wake of Isaac Newton's Optics, which explained 

the nature of light, and his Principia Mathematica, which 
‘outlined underlying principles that held the world together, men and 
women inquired into scientific foundations of the world. Franklin 
was part of this scientific movement, and this lecture takes a look at 
some of his accomplishments. 


Bar Franklin lived at a time when scientific paradigms 


HEAT. 


e Among Franklin's accomplishments was a stove that could 
smoke someone out of a room in half an hour, as Mark Twain put 
it. Franklin was trying to understand the transfer of heat and the 
circulation of air. He ended up creating four different types of 


stoves; his goal was to create a so-called warming machine that 
could warm a room without filling it with smoke. 


He also said in his autobiography that his purpose was to save 
wood. Though his stoves were a financial success, Franklin's 
purpose with an invention was not to make money. He would 
not patent any of his inventions as he did not want to limit the 
benefit to others. 


The problems with heating a house with a fireplace were uneven 
warmth—it would warm one side of a person and not the other— 
and the fact that most of the heat escaped up the chimney. 


Natural philosophers—people who inquired into the nature of 
the world—thought heat was a substance fixed in quantity and 
that all matter contained it. They also thought heat was a fluid 
that always flowed upward. This was the prevailing wisdom until 
Isaac Newton came along. Newton argued that matter consists 
of particles, and heat and light both could penetrate the area 
between particles. 


Herman Boerhaave, who was 
a Dutch natural philosopher, 
theorized that when heat 
penetrated air, the air 
particles were driven apart. 
They became rarefied and 
lighter. As the air cooled, it 
condensed and sank. 


Nicolas Gauger in 1713 wrote a 
treatise called The Mechanics 
of Heat. His study of heat was 
aided by Galileo's invention 
of the thermometer in 1606. 
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Gauger’s own fireplace had hollow iron jams in the chimney with 
an air pocket behind. 


+ As the fire burned, the air in the hollows rose, flowing into the 
room through upper openings. Openings below allowed cold air 
to come up through the basement. 


+ The cold air came up, was warmed, and spread throughout the 
room. The air flow was shut off from the actual fire, so the smoke 
did not enter the room. Gauger shaped the back of his fireplace 
like a parabola, which reflected heat out. 


FRANKLIN’S WORK ON HEAT 


+ Franklin read the Course in Experimental Philosophy by Jean 
Theophile Desaguliers, which described Gauger's fireplace. 
Gauger built his fireplace with mortar and brick, but Desaguliers 
wanted to use metal. He tested brass, tin, and iron with a canary; 
heating everything but iron killed the canary when it breathed 
the resulting fumes. Franklin wrote in his account of this: “Iron is 
always sweet, and every way taken is wholesome and friendly to 
the human Body—except in Weapons.” 


= 
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+ Franklin created what he called a Pennsylvania fireplace. It 
had a siphon in the back of the fireplace that drew the smoke 
downward, horizontally, and the back up through the chimney. 
The chimney acted as a funnel to draw the smoke up. 


+ He had this 30-inch-high stove built of iron. It required a 
good mason to set it up in an existing fireplace. Financially, 
such stoves never caught on: His brother Peter ordered 11 of 
them and apparently sold two over the next two decades. But 
Benjamin's goal was to experiment and learn, not make money. 
He did, however, claim the stoves were a financial success in 
his autobiography, which should make readers question the 
autobiography’s accuracy. 


Franklin's Side Inventions 


As Franklin approached middle age, he began to need 
one pair of glasses to see things at a distance and a 
different pair for reading. He eventually cut lenses 

from each type and put them together in a frame, 
essentially inventing bifocals. 


When his brother John in Boston began suffering from 
kidney stones, Franklin made and sent him a catheter, 
which helped relieve John’s pain. 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS 


+ A large scientific enterprise in the 1750s involved the transit of 
Venus. In 1753, Franklin was publishing translations of French 
documents and sending information to Montreal and Quebec 
about the transit of Mercury across the sun. 
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@ It was not important to measure the transit of Mercury for its 
own sake, but it was important in the context of an upcoming 
event: In 1761, there would be a rare transit of Venus across the 
sun. The astronomer Edmund Halley had earlier calculated that 
in the 1700s, the transit would occur in 1761 and 1769. 


+ People wanted to measure the time it took for Venus to transit 
the sun in a number of different places so they could calculate 
the distance between the earth and the sun. In 1753, Poor 
Richard's Almanac told readers that the moon was 240,000 
miles from Earth. The sun was at least 80 million miles away, but 
observers wouldn't know for sure until 1761 with Venus's transit 
of the sun. 


However, war between England and France complicated 
efforts to calculate Venus's transit in 1761. The year 1769 
proved more fruitful. Captain James Cook was in the Pacific 
Ocean on an expedition sponsored by the British government; 
thus, observations from that side of the world were possible, 
Observations also were made in California, Canada, Russia, and 
parts of British North America. 
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+ In 1771, a French scientist collated the calculations of transit. He 
figured the distance from Earth to the sun to be 95 million miles. 
That was remarkably accurate; the modern measure is 93 million 
miles. 


1E GULF STREAM 


+ Franklin as a boy had wanted to go to sea. His brother was a 
merchant captain, his Folger cousins were whalers, and his 
brother-in-law and a nephew became merchant captains. He did 
not go to sea as a sailor, but did cross the Atlantic eight times. In 
his eight voyages, the average time going from American was 37 
days; from England, it was 54. 


+ Franklin was curious as to why, and so he worked on measuring 
the Gulf Stream. One of his cousins had noted in the 1750s that 
whales fed along a warm stretch of water. Later, in the 1760s 
while in England, Franklin began making a chart of the Gulf 
Stream using information brought to him by his cousin. 
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+ Franklin produced his first chart in 1768 with his cousin's 
instructions in the margins. The chart also described Atlantic 
storms. Franklin produced a second chart in 1778 in France, and 
a third chart in 1786. 


+ In 1785, during a return trip from France, he used a thermometer 
to collect data on the temperature of the ocean. He found that 
water at 35 fathoms deep was six degrees colder than water at 
the surface. At 18 fathoms, water was 12 degrees colder than the 
surface. He was trying to figure out if currents below the surface 
were responsible for this. 


CONCLUSION 

+ Franklin was an important part of the 18" century's spectacular 
scientific inquiry. Among his contributions—aside from 
measuring the Gulf Stream and producing a stove—was to 
measure the world around him. 


+ His pursuit of empirical knowledge was part of his intellectual 
framework. In his autobiography, he mentioned calculating 
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how many people could be listening to George Whitefield, how 
long it took a woman to sweep a street, and how many timbers 
workmen could cut in building a fort. 


Hopefully, this information could lead to other things. But doing 
something with the results was not the most important factor. 
Knowledge was valued for its own sake. For this reason, even 
when nations were at war, there would be cooperation among 
scientists to expand frontiers of knowledge. 


© In 1779, when Franklin was the American ambassador in Paris, he 
issued a passport on behalf of James Cook for an expedition to 
find the Northwest Passage. Cook was unsuccessful, as he died 
in Hawaii in 1779. But when his voyages were published, King 
George III directed that a copy be sent to Benjamin Franklin, 
recognizing his importance in scientific inquiry. 
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Chaplin, The First Scientific American. 


Cohen, Benjamin Franklin's Science. 


1. In what ways were Franklin's experiments simply practical 
solutions to everyday problems? In what ways were they 
theoretical explorations of unknowable phenomena? 


2. Why was it possible for a creative amateur like Franklin to 
become one of the foremost scientists of his era? 


3. Franklin followed Newton in trying to unlock the secrets of the 
universe. Why did it take until the 18° century for people to 
begin looking for these explanations? How can their theories be 
verified or confuted? 
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LECTURE 


1 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN X 
AND ELECTRICITY 7. 


his biographers said, when he encountered electricity it was 

a parlor trick—used to send shocks through unsuspecting 
guests—and he turned it into a science. He developed protocols 
so others could test the powers of electricity—which at the time 
was called electrical fluid—and ultimately take this energy and use 
it. Franklin coined terms like positive, negative, conductor, non- 
conductor, electric shock, and even electrician to describe the work 
being done. 


B enjamin Franklin is one of the giants in electricity. As one of 


FRANKLIN ENCOUNTERS ELECTRICITY 


e In 1743, Franklin in Boston met Dr. Archibald Spencer, who 
gave philosophical lectures on light, diseases of the eye, and 
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heat. Spencer had a trick in which he 
would have a boy suspended in the air 
horizontally. He would rub a glass tube 
and then rub the boy's feet; sparks 
erupted from the boy's eyes and face. 


Meanwhile, German professors were 
doing work on electricity. C. F. Ludolff 
in Berlin was igniting warm spirits. In 
Wittenberg, G. M. Bose has created an 
electrical kiss. In Leipzig, C. A. Hausen 
made a classification of sparks and 
glows. J. H. Winkler drew an analogy 
between lightning and electricity. 
Additionally, the Dutch scientist Pieter 
van Musschenbroek created a special 
glass jar to contain electrical charges, 
which Franklin came to call a Leyden jar. 


@ Their work was reviewed by Albrecht von Haller in an Amsterdam 
journal in 1744, then translated into English for the Gentleman's 
Magazine issue of April 1745. Sometime in the fall of 1745, 
Franklin, then the postmaster in Philadelphia, received this issue. 


e This was about the same time he received, as one of the 
directors of the Library Company of Philadelphia, a glass tube 
from Quaker merchant Peter Collinson. These magazine issues 
and the glass tube changed Franklin's life. 


1746 AND 1747 
+ In Philadelphia, Franklin was part of a cohort doing electrical 


experiments; he called the members electricians. One of 
Franklin's circle, the silversmith Philip Syng, made a machine by 
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fixing Leyden jars on iron axles, all of which could be turned by a 
small handle. 


+ Thomas Hopkinson, another of Franklin's circle, noted that the 
points also threw off electrical fire. Another, Baptist minister 
Ebenezer Kindersley, discovered that the Leyden jar was as 
much electrified through its tinfoil coating as through the wire. 
Kindersley went off to give lectures in Boston, Newport, and 
New York. 


+ The Philadelphia electricians spent the winter of 1746-1747 
experimenting. In March 1747, Franklin wrote to Collinson about 
the experiments they were making. He thought perhaps the 
Europeans may have made similar observations, but said, “For 
my own part, | never was before engaged in any study that so 
totally engrossed my attention and my time." 


At this point, Franklin retired from his printing business. David 
Hall would run the shop for him, sharing the profits. This, along 
with Franklin's other ventures, gave him enough income to live 
comfortable and focus on his experiments. 


1748 AND 1749 


@ The electricians took the summer off because it was too hot to 
be inside working with the equipment. In July, Franklin wrote 
to Collinson with a recap of the winter's work. He described 
for Collinson their experiments with the Leyden jar and the 
observations he drew from the experiments 


+ Franklin saw that the charge at top and bottom of the bottle 
differed, with the top being positively charged and the bottom 
negatively charged. Equilibrium thus could not be established 
within the bottle—only outwardly. If something uncharged came 
into contact, there would be a quick and violent shock. 
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è In the winter of 1748-1749, the 
electricians were productive, making 
some breakthroughs in understanding 
where the charge resided in the Leyden 
jars. They found that the charge was in 
the bottle itself, not in the water inside, 
the cork, or the wire attached to it. They 
found that charges from separate bottles 
could be combined if different bottles 
were strung together. They called this 
collection of electrical forces a battery. 


FRANKLIN AND LIGHTNING 


+ Franklin hoped there might be a positive, useful application of 
this work. In November of 1749, he did see similarities between 
the electrical fluid and lightning: They both gave off light, 
traveled swiftly and crookedly, and so on. 


Since the electrical fluid was attracted to metal points, Franklin 
wondered if lightning also might be attracted to metal points. He 
proposed an experiment: 
Put a sentry box on top 
of a steeple. From the 
box, aim a 20- or 30- 
foot iron rod at the sky. 


e When clouds passed 
over, if they contained 
electricity, they would 
electrify the rod. The 
man inside could hold 
a wire coil that had one 
end fastened to the iron 
rod. He would hold it 
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by a wax handle so it wouldn't affect him. The main point here 
was not to demonstrate that lightning was electricity, but to 
demonstrate that the clouds themselves contain electricity. 


THE EXPERIMENT LIVES 


+ Peter Collinson read Franklin's protocol at the Royal Society, and 
in 1751, Franklin's Experiments and Observations on Electricity 
were published in London. By 1752 they were translated into 
French, where they fell into two sets of rivalries. 

One was a rivalry between Newtonians—who saw gravity 
as a universal law and electricity as a force running through 
everything—and followers of René Descartes, who saw vortices 
in elementary matter. 


There was also a French dispute about the nature of electricity. 
In 1746, Jean-Antoine Nollet, a French priest and electrical 
experimenter, had 200 hundred monks form a mile-round circle, 
connected them with copper wire, and sent a charge through. 
He noted that they all jumped at the same time. As a Descartes 
follower, Nollet saw electricity as particularized, while Franklin 
and the Newtonians saw it as a constant fluid or wave. 


When George-Louis Leclerc read about Franklin's experiment 
idea, he saw an opportunity to prove Nollet’s theory wrong. 
Leclerc and Thomas-Francois Dalibard showed Franklin's 
experiment to the king. This annoyed Nollet because he was the 
king's official experimenter. 


+ In May of 1752, Dalibard instructed his assistant, Delor, to 
conduct the experiment at Marly, outside Paris. He did not place 
the sentry box in a steeple but in an open field. The experiment 
worked: Lightning lit up the structure. By August of 1752, the 
issue of London Magazine with news of the successful experiment 
reached Philadelphia. 
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+ Franklin himself may well have verified this before he knew that 
Dalibard and Delor had carried out his experiment. In October, 
the Pennsylvania Gazette carried Franklin's instructions for 
performing the experiment using a kite. This may be the most 
famous scientific experiment in American history, but scholars 
cannot conclusively say when, or even if, it happened. 


+ According to Joseph Priestley, Franklin was stymied in 
Philadelphia by not having a steeple high enough to build a 
sentry post. He used a kite instead, with a wire attached a foot or 
more above the wood. Hanging from the kite string on a ribbon 
was a key. 


© When he saw an approaching thunderstorm, Benjamin and his 
son William went to a nearby field where a shed was handy. 
William raised the kite while Benjamin stayed in the shed. 
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Benjamin eventually noticed the hemp fibers on the kite string 
standing erect to avoid each other, as if they were suspended 
on a common conductor. He moved his knuckle toward the key 
and felt a shock. When the string was completely wet, Franklin 
collected electric fire very copiously into one of his Leyden jars. 


+ According to Priestley, Franklin conducted this experiment 
in June 1752, about a month after Dalibard’s experiment 
in Marly. That summer was cold and damp in London, so it 
was impossible to perform similar experiments, but several 
members of the Royal Society were able to confirm this in Spital, 
Chelmsford, and St. John's Gate. Similar experiments in Berlin 
provided more confirmation. In all cases, these were called the 
Philadelphia experiments. 


CONCLUSION 


+ There would be a practical application to the work on lightning. 
Poor Richard's Almanac that fall had a method to secure houses 
and ships from lightning: placing an iron rod above the highest 
part of the building, with a brass wire sharpened above and 
grounded three or four feet into the earth. Similarly, a ship could 
have a rod fixed to the masts with a wire running down into 
the water. 


+ Honors flowed in for Franklin. Harvard presented its first 
honorary degree to Franklin in July of 1753. Yale did the same 
in September, and on November 30, the Royal Society voted 
to award its 1753 Copley Medal—the most prestigious scientific 
award in the world—to Benjamin Franklin. Three years later he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 


e Franklin was now someone. Others had contributed—like 
Kindersley, the other electricians, and Benjamin's son William— 
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but Benjamin was writing the reports and outlining ways to 
carry out experiments so others could either duplicate or refute 
their findings. 


Chaplin, The First Scientific American. 


Cohen, Science and the Founding Fathers. 


|. Franklin was disappointed not to have found more practical 
applications for the electrical fluid. What kinds of practical uses 
might be found for this? 


2. How did the international nature of the scientific experiments 
shape the field of science? How might this have influenced 
European politics? 


3. Franklin was called “the Prometheus of the modern age.” 


Was this a warning to Franklin and others about the fate of 
Prometheus? Was it worth the risk? 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S 
RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 


for whom faith was very important. His earliest reading was 

in the Bible, much of which he knew by heart. He was a close 
friend of George Whitefield, the great evangelist of the century, but 
he also knew Voltaire, and he was a close friend of David Hume. He 
lived during an age of rationality and questioning about religion, 
but also through the Great Awakening, one of the greatest religious 
revivals in world history. This lecture takes a look at his own views 
on religion. 


Bow Franklin came from a family of religious dissenters 


EARLY DAYS 


Franklin's Boston was very much a Puritan congregational 
town. His parents were very pious; his father had left England 


as Charles II forbade secret religious gatherings of dissenters. 
Abia, his mother, was from Nantucket. Her father, Peter Folger, 
is mentioned in Cotton Mather's Magnalia Christi Americana as a 
godly, learned Englishman. 


Benjamin's uncle, also named Benjamin, was a pious man and 
had sermon notebooks. These were given to young Benjamin to 
set him up when it was thought that he might become a minister. 
His father’s library mainly consisted of books of Polemic divinity. 
Young Benjamin Franklin read his way through these books. 


# He also read through a series of books attacking Deists, 
particularly the Boyle lectures. This was a series of lectures by 
the 17"-century philosopher Robert Boyle. Franklin thought that 
the arguments the Deists were making were stronger than the 
lectures refuting them. 


THE DRIFT TOWARD DEISM 


+ Rather than becoming a minister, Franklin became a printer. 
When he moved to London in the 1720s, he wrote his first book: 
A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain. This 
came about because in London, at Palmer's printing house, he 
set the type for Samuel Wollaston’s Religion of Nature. 


+ Wollaston had argued that religion was not founded in revelation 
but in nature. And rational creatures should follow the truth. 
Wollaston’s book was very influential, but Franklin found it rather 
naive: If nature and truth are one, why wouldn't people simply 
follow the truth? Why do people do bad things? 


+ Once Franklin published it, he regretted it. He regarded his 
publication as an erratum in his autobiography, particularly after 
his employer credited Franklin for his ingenuity, but also advised 
him to be more discreet. 
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+ Franklin had been moving toward Deism, or the idea that God 
created the world but is not engaged in the day-to-day running of 
it. The power of his arguments about Deism won over some of his 
friends, but then he observed that their behavior did not improve. 


+ Ralph and Collins, two of his friends, used their rejection of 
religious restraints as reasons to do wrong. Franklin recounted— 
first in his journal and then in his autobiography—that on his 
long voyage back to Philadelphia, he began to attempt some 
plan of achieving moral perfection. He attributed the fact that 
he emerged from his 20s with good character still in hand to the 
hand of providence, a guardian angel, or accidental favorable 
circumstances—or a combination of all three. 


+ Franklin was losing his connection with organized religion, but 
still saw a necessity for it. This was at the same time he conceived 
his plan to achieve moral perfection with his list of 13 virtues. 


+ He also made a daily plan, which he drafted at sea on his way back 
from London. He was to begin each day by addressing “Powerful 
Goodness,” asking, “What good shall | do today?” At the end of 
the day, he was to ask, “What good have | done today?” 


BACK IN PHILADELPHIA 


@ On his return from Philadelphia, Franklin did not start attending 
religious worship. But he saw that religious traditions had good 
effects, so he avoided any discussion on religion that might 
lessen the good opinion another might have of their own religion. 
As more people came to Pennsylvania, bringing new religious 
practices, Franklin contributed to the building of new places 
of worship. 
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+ Reverend Jedediah Andrews was the pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, and Franklin was a Presbyterian. Andrews implored 
Franklin to attend his religious services. Franklin wrote in his 
autobiography of his theology-heavy discourses that “their 
aim seeming to be rather to make us Presbyterians than 
good citizens." 


+ Franklin had a different relationship with Andrews's assistant, 
Samuel Hemphill. Hemphill preached morality rather than 
theology. Andrews and the more orthodox Presbyterians, 
though, eventually charged Hemphill with heterodoxy and tried 
to silence him. 


Hemphill recognized that he was not a good writer, and so had 
Franklin loan him his pen. This should have been a clue. It turned 
out that Hemphill also was borrowing the published sermons of 
others. Many of his followers abandoned him when they found he 
was a plagiarist, but Franklin stuck by him. Hemphill eventually 
left Philadelphia and Franklin left the Presbyterian congregation, 
though he continued to pay to support the ministers. 


CONNECTIONS TO OTHERS 


+ Franklin's seeming abandonment of religious practice upset 
his parents back in Boston. The Puritans—including Franklin's 
parents—emphasized faith over works. Franklin believed they 
were focusing on the wrong thing. 


e Franklin's sister Jane maintained the Puritan faith of their 
parents. Throughout their lives, she was Benjamin's most 
constant correspondent. She always inquired into the nature of 
her brother's belief and prayed for it. 
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+ Franklin had a similar connection with the leading evangelist of 
the century, George Whitefield, an Anglican minister who drew 
tremendous crowds on his visit to America. Franklin became 
Whitefield’s publisher during Whitefield’s 14-month evangelical 
tour between 1740 and 1741. 


Franklin was extremely impressed with Whitefield’s speaking 
style: “Every accent, every emphasis, every modulation of 
voice, was so perfectly well [turned] and well [placed] that, 
without being interested in the subject, one could not help being 
[pleased] with the discourse.” 


@ Philadelphia at the time was becoming one of the most religiously 
diverse places in the world. Franklin and others cooperated in 
building a hall for the use of any religious preacher, as Whitefield 
as been excluded from some of the other churches. The building 
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ultimately became the meeting place of the school Franklin 
founded that would later become the University of Pennsylvania. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 


© This period was the Great Awakening; it was a spiritual revival. 
Franklin was less interested in the spiritual aspects than in the 
social utility manifested by the revival. He was not an atheist—he 
was looking for rational proof for creating a system of morality 
like the system of the universe. 


+ For Franklin, the important thing was the virtuous life or 
the doing of good, which had its own utility. But as Franklin 
approached the end of his life, his thoughts did turn to the next 
world, and also to the religious views that may lead to that. 


e His sister Jane wrote to him on 
his 84 birthday, hoping that he 
would experience a great increase 
of glory and happiness. And 
Reverend Ezra Stiles, president 
of Yale, wrote to ask if Franklin 
believed in Christ. Franklin wrote 
back, “I believe in one God, Creator 
of the Universe. That He governs it 
by his Providence. That He ought 
to be worshipped. That the most 
acceptable service we can render 
Him, is doing good to His other 
children." 


Stiles still wanted to know if Franklin accepted the divinity of 
Jesus. It was a subject Franklin said he had not given much study, 
and “Itis needless to busy myself with it now, when | expect soon 
an opportunity of knowing the Truth with less trouble.’ 
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1. Would George Whitefield have been pleased to learn from 
Franklin that his sermon confirmed how many soldiers could 
have heard their general's harangue before Thermopylae? 


2. How did Franklin maintain the ideology of Puritan Boston, and in 
what ways did he change it? 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 
AMERICAN SATIRIST 


challenging received wisdom, and satire was an effective way 

to do this, particularly at a time when European governments 
regulated the press and punished those who challenged authority. 
The leading European satirists—Swift, Defoe, and Voltaire—challenged 
institutions and assumptions. For his part, Benjamin Franklin was one 
of the most effective American satirists, from his boyhood in Boston 
through his long life in Philadelphia, London, and Paris. 


TE 18" century was a golden age of satire. This was an age of 


EARLY WORKS 
+ Franklin's first memorable satire was created through the persona 


of Silence Dogood, the middle-aged widow living somewhere 
outside of Boston and commenting on the world around her. 
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In one piece, Silence satirized the New England tradition of 
an elegy. For example, among other steps, she recommended 
taking a recently deceased neighbor and explaining their virtues 
(and borrowing more if they didn’t have many), 


+ After his move to Philadelphia, one of Franklin's first satires 
appeared as a news piece in the Pennsylvania Gazette. It recounted 
a witch trial at Mount Holly, New Jersey, in October of 1730. The 
accused, a man and a woman, were charged with making their 
neighbor's sheep dance and hogs speak and sing psalms. 


+ The accused suggested their accusers, also a man and a woman, 
could be tried against them. Three hundred people gathered to 
watch the trial, which was full of flawed tests: 

The accused and accusers were weighed against a Bible. 
Naturally, all of the people went plummeting to the ground 
once the scale was released. 


Later, they were all put in water, the idea being that if they 
floated they were witches. All of them float. For example, the 
accused man is surprised at his swimming and begins to doubt 
his innocence. The smarter spectators realized anyone put in 
the water would float until their breath was gone and their 
lungs filled with water. 


Regarding the women, the belief of the populace was that their 
shifts and garters kept them afloat; they wanted to try again in 
warm weather, with those involved naked. 

POLLY BAKER 

+ Another of Franklin's memorable satires was a speech by Polly 


Baker, published on April 15, 1747. Baker was being prosecuted a 
fifth time for having a bastard child. Her speech influenced the 
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court to dispense with her punishment, and one of the judges 
married her the next day. 


+ Her speech included the following points: 
She was a poor, unhappy woman with no money to pay for 
a lawyer. Twice she had paid heavy fines for this charge, and 
twice she was publicly punished because she had no money to 
pay the fines. 


She had brought five children into the world, risking her own 
life, and maintained them on her own. She raised the question: 
Was it such a crime to add to the number of the king's subjects? 


She would prefer the state of marriage and explained she had 
never refused a marriage offer. She had once consented to 
marriage while still a virgin, which was a mistake. The person 
who promised was now a magistrate. 


She also asked if the court really had to add on to her 
Punishment if she was already subject to excommunication 
and damnation. She also suggested that bachelors should be 
compelled to marry or be made to pay double the fine for 
fornication every year. 


IMPERIAL PROBLEMS 


During the deepening crisis between the colonies and England, 
Franklin wrote more about politics. In 1718, Parliament had 
mandated that convicts in England should be shipped to 
the colonies. 


+ Franklin's response was that perhaps the colonies should ship 


rattlesnakes to Great Britain. He compared rattlesnakes to 
convicts and suggested the trade would be a net benefit for 
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England because rattlesnakes at least give warnings before 
they strike. 


+ Another concern was that in the mid-1760s, Parliament began 
trying to regulate American trade. British manufacturers feared 
Americans would compete with them. Franklin's response was to 
confirm their fears. He made the following claims. 

American sheep had tails so fat they needed carts to hold their 
tails up. 


There were 300 silk throwers in New York preparing to 
manufacture silk out of the mulberry trees the Americans 
were growing. 


The emperor of China had an agent in Boston negotiating the 
trade of American wool for silk. 


Cod and whale were able to fly, and thus had taken up 
residence in the Upper Great Lakes. The inhabitants of Canada 
were preparing for the annual cod and whale fishery in the area. 


“AN EDICT BY THE KING OF PRUSSIA” 


@ In 1773 Franklin wrote two extraordinary satires: "An Edict by the 
King of Prussia” and the “Rules by which a Great Empire May Be 
Reduced to a Small One.” Franklin considered the latter to be 
better, but the former received more attention. 


+ In the edict, the king of Prussia announces that because the 
British Isles had been settled by subjects from Prussia, he 
now was laying claim to them. He was going to levy a duty on 
all imports into Britain, and he announced several other trade 
restrictions. For example, English people could no longer make 
hats, but could send furs and pelts to Prussia, where they would 
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be turned into hats for English people to buy. Iron mills and wool 
making were also banned in Britain. 


+ Franklin was with some companions when they read this piece. 
At first, some of them were fooled, but once they realized it was 
a joke, they told Franklin it was a good one. 


THE PRIZE QUESTION 


In 1781, Franklin was in Paris when the Royal Academy of Brussels 
issued their annual prize question. They gave a prize to the best 
answer to a philosophical, mathematical, or physical question; 
this year's was mathematical. 


+ Franklin wrote that they had not given a physical question 
because they could not think of a good enough one. In response, 
he posed his own physical problem: the passing of wind by men 
after eating. His question was: Could some wholesome drug be 
found to mix with food or sauces to render the discharge of wind 
not only inoffensive, but agreeable as perfumes? 


+ Franklin, in his essays from Silence Dogood to the response to 
the Royal Academy of Brussels, developed a satirical style that 
combined European wit and wordplay with somewhat coarser 
American humor. He loved mocking pretensions and hypocrisy 
in this style. 


1. Is satire an effective means of achieving political or social ends? 


2. What sense can we make of the various pseudonyms Franklin 
used in writing his satires? 
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LECTURE 


THE MUSICAL 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


like Joseph Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven revolutionized music 

at the same time political revolutions were happening in France 
and America. And this was yet another field Benjamin Franklin 
became involved in, albeit his achievements were more limited than 
in other fields. 


T: 18* century was a golden age in Western music. Composers 


FRANKLIN AND MUSICAL FEUDS 


$ Just before Franklin arrived in Paris, there was a great musical 
controversy between the proponents of Christoph Gluck, a 
composer of operas, and his rival composer Niccolò Piccinni. 
Marie Antoinette, the queen, backed Gluck. Madame du Barry 
was on the side of Piccinni. Franklin satirized this rift, comparing 
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the argument to insects wasting their time arguing over trivial 
matters despite having a short lifespan 


William Carmichael, an American agent in Madrid, heard about 
this satire and wrote Franklin to ask for a copy. Franklin sent 
him one along with a correspondence that said at the time, “all 
conversations in Paris were filled with disputes about the music 
of Gluck and Piccinni." 


+ Another feud occurred mostly for 
show between Joseph Haydn and his 
former pupil Ignaz Pleyel in the 1790s. 
This one was mainly for show and to 
sell tickets, as musicians often relied 
on the public rather than support 
from the aristocracy. The situation for 
musicians in America was precarious 
as well, though in both Europe and 
America, there was a wide variety of 
music—from sacred to secular and 
from high to low culture. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND MUSIC IN AMERICA 


@ Benjamin Franklin's father Josiah was a noted singer. People 
gathered at the Franklin household for the singing of psalms. 
Benjamin himself played the violin and harpsichord. 


However, the Puritans of Boston were not very musical people. In 
their worship services they did not have the music of the liturgies; 
in fact, part of Puritanism was a rebellion against the music and 
rituals of the church, as these were sensual distractions from the 
connection to God 
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+ William Billings of Boston is credited with being America’s first 
composer. He was a choirmaster in Boston who set psalms and 
other hymns that were published in the 1770s. There is some 
dispute, however, as Francis Hopkinson of Philadelphia is also 
credited with being the first composer. 


MUSIC IN PHILADELPHIA AND AMERICA 


+ Philadelphia developed its share of musical expression. For 
example, one Italian musician came to Philadelphia in 1767 
to go into the wine business. The failure of this venture led to 
bankruptcy. In February of 1769, he opened a music store on 
Front Street. The store sold violins, guitars, mandolins, spinets, 
clavichords, German flutes, and stringed instruments. The 
store also had a German musician who taught people to play 
instruments and a servant to copy music for anyone who did not 
want to buy a whole book. 


@ In 1773, Josiah Quincy reported going to Bryn’s Tavern, where 
he reported there were three French horns, three fiddles, a 
bassoon, and so on that played before and after dinner. This kind 
of musical expression was something he would not have been 
able to experience in Boston. 


+ Sally Franklin began to study the harpsichord in 1758. She 
eventually went to a nearby school operated by James Bremmer, 
a kinsman of music publisher Robert Bremmer. 


© As for other cities, Charleston became a leader in secular music 
and Boston in sacred music. George Whitefield in Philadelphia 
had checked development of secular music. In the churches 
of Philadelphia, though, there was sophisticated instrumental 
music. Many churches obtained organs, and the Roman Catholic 
establishment had a choir. 
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© In October 1772, Francis Hopkinson directed a performance of the 
grand chorus of the Messiah at Christ Church in a charity concert. 
A visiting Moravian minister discovered the ardent Anglican organ 
player, Jacob Duché, playing and singing a Moravian hymn. This 
was an example of an exchange between faiths. 


+ For his part, Franklin liked music of the “soft and plaintive 
kind,” but he also liked simpler folk tunes. He would tear up 
remembering a Scots-Irish girl on the Allegheny frontier who 30 
years earlier played and sung a Scottish folk song. 


FRANKLIN ON MUSIC 


+ Sometime in the 1760s, with Benjamin in London, his brother Peter 
sent him a poem he wanted set to music, thinking perhaps one 
of the European composers could do this. Franklin discouraged 
this idea, saying “some country girl” in Massachusetts would be 
a better fit for the task. 


+ He went on to explain that he meant European composers were 
quite good at pleasing one another with their works, but that 
a “modern song .. neglects all the proprieties and beauties 
of common speech, and in their place introduces its defects 
and absurdities as so many graces." 


+ In 1788, back in America, Franklin sent to his French 
correspondents something new: an American book of songs and 
music by the Philadelphian Francis Hopkinson. These songs were 
dedicated to George Washington. Franklin hoped that one of his 
friends could translate one of the songs into French and have 
the musician Madame Brillon—whom Franklin was visiting twice 
a week—play it, 


While he was in France and visiting Madame Brillon, Franklin 
wrote a sting quarter for three violins and a cello. Uniquely, 
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Franklin wrote the piece so that it can be played entirely on open 
strings. The song provided entertainment for Madame Brillon 
and her circle, 


T 


1E GL/ 


S ARMONICA 


e Franklin also contributed to music by developing a new 
instrument: the glass armonica. This was a sequence of glasses 
joined together on one rod with a foot pedal used to turn the rod. 


© The musician Marianne Davies became known as a master of this 
instrument. Another musician, Marianne Kirchgessner, inspired 
Mozart to compose for the instrument. 


© Unfortunately, there were some downsides to the glass 
armonica. The instrument contained lead, which could cause 
health problems for its players. Armonicas were also extremely 
fragile and expensive to manufacture. 


Why was it more difficult for an amateur like Franklin to write 
a string quartet than it was for him to develop a theory of 
electricity? 


2. In order to understand the society and culture of an era, is it 
important to understand its music? Why? 


3. What difference did it make to Franklin's era that in order to 


enjoy music, one needed to be able to play it? How is our era 
different? 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 
LADIES’ MAN? 


a "babe magnet” in its title. The Chicago Tribune, on the 

200" anniversary of Franklin's death, had an article titled 
“Ben Franklin's "Dangerous Liaisons," calling him a "ladies! man.” The 
Washington Post detailed his companionships in an article titled "The 
Founding Flirt.” In much the same vein, this lecture considers the many 
women in Franklin's life and his relationships with them. Those women 
included the fictional (like his Silence Dogood persona) and the real (like 
his sister Jane, who doubled as his most consistent correspondent.) 


A TIME magazine article from 2003 called Benjamin Franklin 


PHILADELPHIA AND ENGLAND 


+ On his first day in Philadelphia after moving there, Franklin 
saw his future wife, Deborah Read. He would spend 50 years 
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of marriage with her—but not at first. 
Deborah's mother did not want them 
to marry until after his return from his 
upcoming trip to England. 


Franklin did not write during his trip to 
England, and Deborah married someone 
else. Upon his return to Philadelphia, 
Franklin rented a house and took in 
a boarder—a glazier named Thomas 
Godfrey. Through his connection with Godfrey, a marriage was 
arranged between Franklin and the daughter of an acquaintance 
of the Godfrey family. 


+ Franklin showed a romantic connection to the woman, but he 
and the woman squabbled over the marriage details. He wanted 
a large dowry; the family didn’t think printing was a lucrative 
occupation. In the end, Franklin broke the arrangement off. 


+ This was occurring at the same time Franklin was working on 
his rules for achieving moral perfection; notably, the twelfth was 
chastity. Another occurrence in this period was the birth of his 
son, William. 


© The scholar Daniel Mark Epstein suggested the mother of William 
might have been a married woman of a higher social standing 
than Franklin whose husband might have been gone for long 
periods of time. But neither the mother nor Franklin revealed 
her identity. 


MARRIAGE 


+ In September of 1731, Franklin and Deborah took each other as 
spouses. This was complicated, as Deborah thought perhaps 
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Franklin had married someone else in England, and Deborah 
herself was married to a man named Rogers. 


+ Rogers had turned out to not be a very good person, so he 
and Deborah were separated. Deborah couldn't legally marry 
Franklin, lest she face a charge of bigamy if Rogers showed 
back up, but Deborah and Franklin moved in and proclaimed 
themselves husband and wife anyway. 


+ Their five-decade marriage produced two children. Franklin 
learned a great deal from her, and he credited her better 
judgment as a huge help to him. Deborah and Franklin's sister 
Jane also struck up a friendship. 


CATY RAY 


+ In January 1755, Franklin escorted a woman named Caty Ray 
from Boston to Rhode Island. Ray's two sisters had married 
in their teens, but Ray was unmarried. One sister was living in 
Boston, where Ray had been visiting. Franklin was 49 and Ray 
was 22. 


+ On the way to Rhode Island, Franklin and Ray apparently had 
a great time, though it's unclear what they did. They eventually 
parted ways, with Franklin ending back up in Philadelphia. They 
struck up a flirtatious, fascinating correspondence. 


+ For example, Franklin told her that many people fear the 
northeast wind. But Franklin added that “since you promised to 
send me kisses in the wind ... it is to me the gayest wind that 
blows and gives me the best spirits.” 


+ Ray also sent Benjamin and Deborah Franklin cheeses that she 
had made. For her part, Deborah said she was proud a young lady 
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held her husband in high enough regard to send presents. And 
when Benjamin was in Europe, Ray and Deborah corresponded. 


Communication between Ray and the Franklins continued 
after Caty Ray married in 1758 and became Caty Greene. Her 
husband became Rhode Island's governor during the American 
Revolution. 


MARGARET AND POLLY STEVENSON 


+ During 1757 and 1775, when Franklin was in London for the most 
part, he spent his time in the house of Margaret Stevenson and 
her daughter Polly. The latter was 23 years old when Franklin 
moved in. 


+ In 1767, the artist Charles Willson Peale visited London and 
entered the Stevenson household. He was struck by the sight 
of Benjamin Franklin seated with a mysterious woman on his 
lap. Peale went home and sketched it, but it's unclear who the 
woman is. 


+ When Franklin began traveling through the northern parts of 
England, Polly struck up a correspondence with him. Franklin 
revealed that he wanted Polly to marry his son William. That 
doesn't come to pass, but Franklin and Polly maintained their 
relationship until the end of Franklin's life; she was at his bedside, 
along with Franklin's daughter Sally, when he died in 1790. 


+ During his time in France, Franklin wrote to Polly to say the 
French were very obliging. They presented visitors with whatever 
the visitor liked, and someone had told them Franklin liked 
women, so they kept presenting him with ladies. One promised 
to spend the night with him; a surprised Franklin begged her to 
wait “until the nights were longer: 
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MADAME BRILLON 


+ Franklin made another sojourn to France when he was in his 
70s. His neighbors, the Brillon family, became close to him. Anne 
Louise Brillon du Juoy, also known as Madame Brillon, was in her 
30s. Her husband was somewhat older. 
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Madame Brillon was a musician. Franklin wrote his string 
quarter for her troupe. They eventually formed a long written 
correspondence. She helped him learn French by correcting his 
letters in her replies. 


Madame Brillon became another daughter to Franklin, but 
rebuffed Franklin's entreaties to be more. She insisted on 
referring to him as “mon cher papa." Franklin, for his part, wasn’t 
happy with the arrangement. 


One day, John Adams had dinner with the Brillon family. He 
perceived that Mr. Brillon’s mistress was at the dinner and that 
Madame Brillon knew. Adams said he was astonished people 
could live together this way, but also remarked, "I didn't know 
the world.” 


+ Franklin also carried on 
a flirtation with Madame 
Helvétius, a 60-year-old widow. 
Abigail Adams reported that 
at a dinner with Helvétius, 
Franklin, and John Adams, 
the widow put her arm around 
Franklin's neck. Abigail was 
not pleased with her behavior. 
Franklin eventually proposed 
marriage to Helvétius, but 
she declined. 


RETURNING TO AMERICA 
+ After Franklin returned to America, Madame Brillon and Madame 


Helvétius would become upset if he wrote to one but not the 
other. They missed Franklin; in fact, when he left, Madame 
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Helvétius said she would take consolation in having spent nine 
years with him. 


+ The question remains: Was Benjamin Franklin the “founding 
flirt?” In the letters that survive in his correspondences to 
women like Madame Helvétius, Madame Brillon, Katy Greene, 
Margaret Stevenson, and so on, it appears there was a mutual 
respect. He engaged each on their own terms, recognizing their 
best qualities. 


SUGGESTED READING 


Lopez, Mon Cher Papa. 
Lopez and Herbert, The Private Franklin. 


Tise, ed., Benjamin Franklin and Women. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. Is it possible to understand the sexual mores of other times? 


2. Did Franklin get along well with women because he respected 
their individuality and intellectual accomplishments? 


3. Franklin advocated education for women, but he did not 
encourage his daughter's education. He did, however, cultivate 
relationships with Polly Stevenson and Caty Greene, encouraging 
their intellectual development. How do you explain this seeming 
inconsistency? 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: 
A RELUCTANT POLITICIAN 


of the most effective of his time. He was not a good public 

speaker, but he was very effective at organizing people and 
making arguments in print. Franklin was also a rational man; he 
imagined that people responded to their interests and would also 
listen to reason. He hated controversy and preferred to win people 
over rather than defeat them. 


B enjamin Franklin was a reluctant politician, but he was also one 


FRANKLIN AS ORGANIZER 
+ Franklin was a good organizer early on, starting with the 


formation of his Junto self-improvement group. Franklin joined 
the Freemasons in 1731, and three years later they elected him 
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their grandmaster. Also in 1731, he created the Library Company, 
a task that required great political skill 


In that same decade, he became Philadelphia's postmaster, 
clerk to the assembly, and printed New Jersey's currency. In 
the next decade, he helped create what would become the 
American Philosophical Society and the Pennsylvania Hospital 
(a public/private partnership). He also merged Philadelphia's fire 
companies with insurance companies 


© These activities required organization, but were not controversial. 
Franklin did, however, engage in some controversial issues. He 
wrote a pamphlet advocating the printing of paper money. One 
passage of the pamphlet indicated he thought studying one's 
‘own country was of utmost importance. 


e His organizing skills were extraordinary, but the give and take 
of legislative debate bored him. He found being clerk of the 
assembly an advantage to his printing business, as his newspaper 
could carry the legislative proceedings. But he occupied himself 
during the tedious debates by filling out number puzzles. 


POLITICAL POSTS 


© In October of 1748, Franklin was elected to the Philadelphia city 
council, which governed Philadelphia. His mother wrote from 
Boston; her letter indicated she didn’t really understand what he 
did. His sister added a postscript that was more enthusiastic for 
Franklin's success. 


+ In May of 1751, Benjamin Franklin was elected to the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, where he would serve for the next 20 years. He was, 
however, in England from 1756 to 1762. In that time, Richard 
Jackson proposed electing Franklin to Parliament, which 
would have changed the course of history by heading off the 
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“no taxation without representation” line of argument. But that 
didn't happen. 


+ In 1764, Franklin became the speaker of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, gaining the post after he lost his bid for reelection. 
He was elected back to the assembly in 1775 and chosen as one 
of Pennsylvania's delegates to the Continental Congress. He 
resigned from the assembly in 1776 to focus on congressional 
matters. He left for France in 1776 and returned in 1785. Less 
than a month after his return, he was elected to Pennsylvania's 
Supreme Executive Council. The same year, he was elected as 
president of Pennsylvania. In 1787, he was sent as a delegate to 
the Constitutional Convention. 


FRANKLIN'S STYLE 


+ Franklin typically said nothing in debates. He was more involved 
in committees and behind-the-scenes activities. Thomas 
Jefferson said that the two most influential men he knew in 
legislative bodies—Franklin and George Washington—said little, 
but when they did speak, everyone listened. 


+ In 1784, when Franklin was in France, Lord Fitzmaurice—the 
son of Britain's prime minister—called on Franklin. Fitzmaurice's 
father wanted Franklin to give Fitzmaurice some pointers on 
political life. Franklin's advice was that, for an orator, conducting 
one’s life well was important, lending the speaker credibility. An 
imperfect speaker could overcome a skilled opponent orator on 
the strength of character. 
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PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS. 


+ The Pennsylvania Assembly was a complicated environment. 
The colony was the property of the Penn family. The Penns 
controlled the governorship and did not pay taxes. 


© During wartime, the Quakers would not pay for military expenses, 
nor could the colony tax the Penns’ property. There was also 
tension between the Quaker- and merchant-dominated city of 
Philadelphia and the rural areas of the colony. Further tension 
existed between Indians and settlers on the frontier. 


+ Conflict also arose between Pennsylvania and its neighboring 
colonies. For example, Virginia built a fort at the forks of the 
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Ohio River in what is now Pittsburgh. In Philadelphia itself, a large 
division existed between the Quakers and the rising merchant 
class. Franklin was a member of neither group. 


CONFLICT WITH THE PENNS 


+ The question of whether or not the Penns should be taxed 
became a tricky problem for the assembly. Even before he 
was elected do the assembly, the Penns had noted Franklin as 
a potential enemy. In 1749, one of them wrote, “Mr. Franklin, 
though a very crafty and subtle Man, | think errs in this, that 
when he is provoked will go too far, and advance things without a 
proper foundation.” 


+ Franklin was a rational man, and so expected others to act 
rationally. Thus, he could not quite understand the powerful 
Richard Penn and others who did not. The Penns saw Franklin 
as tribune of people, acting as leader of the mob against the 
proprietary interest. 


+ Franklin discovered politics is not a realm for people who think 
the world acts rationally. William Smith, a man Franklin brought 
to Pennsylvania to head an academy, was Franklin's friend in 
private but also talked to Richard Penn about how to deal with 
Franklin. Smith believed he needed to keep Penn on his side. 


+ Penn eventually offered £5,000 for defense as long as he 
wouldn't be taxed. The assembly accepted this offer. Franklin also 
proposed a voluntary militia. Smith, meanwhile, was attacking 
the assembly in the press, but without his name attached. He 
was ultimately charged with encouraging insurrection. Smith 
also eventually criticized Franklin in the assembly. 
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LONDON 


+ The assembly responded to the Smith-versus-Franklin and 
assembly-versus-Penn drama by sending Franklin to London 
as its agent. The assembly claimed that, from a charter, it had 
power to appoint commissioners to deal with Indian trade. 
Thomas Penn claimed no such power existed, 


+ Franklin said that the charter, from Thomas's father William, 
expressly said the assembly “shall have all the power and 
privileges of an assembly according to the rights of the freeborn 
subjects of England, and as is usual in any of the British 
plantations in America.” Thomas Penn said that if his father 
made that grant, he did it without any authority from the crown. 


+ Franklin pointed out that if this was true, then it had deceived, 
cheated, and betrayed immigrants. Penn said that they had only 
themselves to blame. Franklin was astonished Penn had given 
up his fathers character and found him worthy of contempt. 
Franklin spent years in London trying to get the colony taken 
away from the Penns; he failed. 


ATTEMPTS TO REPLACE THE PENNS 


With Thomas Penn and Franklin now enemies, Franklin and the 
assembly next turned to the strategy of having Pennsylvania 
become a royal colony instead of a proprietary colony. Franklin 
and his chief ally, the lawyer Joseph Galloway, initiated 
resolutions to replace the proprietors with the royal government. 
They adjourned to consult with people, wanting petitions to 
support their actions 


e According to the historian Robert Middlekauf, Franklin did 


not see the consequences of the colony adopting the royal 
government. He was too blinded by the bad experience of the 
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Penns to see that this change would not be to Pennsylvania's 
benefit. 


+ Pennsylvania had a population of about 250,000 people at the 
time. Only 3,500 signed Franklin's petitions. John Dickinson, 
another figure in the assembly, opposed a royal takeover. His 
petition to that end gained 15,000 signatures—nearly five times 
as many as Franklin's. 
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+ Franklin's enemies brought up his son William's illegitimate 
birth. (William was now the governor of New Jersey.) And 
William Smith revived the charge that Franklin stole his electrical 
discoveries from Ebenezer Kinnersley, but Kinnersley said he 
actually learned from Franklin. 


+ Around this time, the assembly elected Franklin its speaker. But 
there was also an election for seats in the assembly, and it was at 
this time Franklin lost his seat, finishing 14" among 14 candidates. 
Even though Franklin was defeated, he was still an agent of the 
assembly, and they voted to send Franklin to England. They 
did not rescind their desire to have Pennsylvania become a 
royal colony. 


On November 7, 1764—just under two years from the time he 
had returned from his first mission to London—Franklin set out 
for London again to try to make Pennsylvania a royal colony. 
He didn't realize it, but the political situation in England was 
changing. Over the next dozen years in London, he was going to 
be called on to be an active agent in the greatest controversy of 
the century. 


UG 
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Middlekauf, Benjamin Franklin and His Enemies. 


ESTIONS TO 


1. Were the Penns acting irrationally in not wanting their proprietary 
lands taxed? 


2. Was Franklin right to propose a royal government for 
Pennsylvania? How might the rest of American history have 
played out if Franklin and the assembly succeeded? 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
THE AMERICAN INDIANS 


hat was Benjamin Franklin's relationship with Native 
WW Eien? In his time, the native people—particularly 
the Iroquois—held the balance of power in North America. 
Franklin knew native men and women—and he knew history. Native 


people were part of his world. But interpreting his relationship with 
Native Americans is tricky. 


TWO PASSAGES 


Two well-known passages in Franklin's writings have led scholars in 
very different directions when it comes to reflecting on Franklin's 
attitude toward Native Americans. Franklin's autobiography has 
a long passage on negotiating a treaty in Carlisle. The passage 
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recounts that commissioners and Franklin were going to withhold 
rum from the Indians until the treaty’s negotiation. 


Upon their eventual receipt of 
the rum, the Indians made a 
huge bonfire and had a raucous 
gathering. The next morning, 
they blamed the rum. Franklin's 
analysis was that “if it be the 
design of Providence to extirpate 
these savages in order to make 
room for cultivators of the earth, 
it seems not improbable that rum 
may be the appointed means. 
It has already annihilated all the 
tribes who formerly inhabited the 
sea-coast.” 


D. H. Lawrence, the English novelist, later rendered Franklin's 
idea as a coldhearted equation. Lawrence also mocked the 
idea of the “cultivators” having a better purpose than the native 
people did. 


On the other hand, one of Franklin's most famous letters was 
written to James Parker, a printer in New York, in March of 1751. 
Parker was bringing to press a book by Archibald Kennedy, 
The Importance of Gaining and Preserving the Friendship of the 
Indians to the British Interest, Considered. He asked Franklin for a 
comment, and he printed Franklin's letter as a four-page appendix. 


Franklin agreed on the need to conciliate the Indians, but also 
wanted the British colonies to draw together in an alliance—not 
against the Indians, but against the French. At this moment, 
the Iroquois were in what is today upstate New York, and with 
alliances throughout the Ohio River Valley, they held the balance 
of power between Britain and France. 
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+ But Franklin's letter was really not about the Iroquois; it was 
about the English colonies in North America. The French were 
doing a better job cultivating support and friendship among the 
Indians of the Ohio River Valley the five Iroquois nations. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE INDIANS. 


+ In the early 1750s, it became apparent 
that the British Empire needed to 
restore its relationship with the Iroquios, 
who held the balance of power between 
Britain and France in North America. 
The Iroquois relationship had frayed. 


e New York claimed to have a special 
relationship with the Iroquois 
confederation, a so-called covenant 
chain. In this arrangement, the 
native people in the Ohio River Valley were subservient to the 
Iroquois, and thus the exclusive trading partners of New York. 
Pennsylvania disputed this. William Penn had made treaty 
alliances with the Lenape or Delaware Indians and persisted in 
trading with native people in the Ohio River Valley. 


æ Virginia claimed the Ohio River forks—the Allegheny River and 
Monongahela River, which combined to form the Ohio River— 
was theirs. Virginia wanted to sell land in the area as a form 
of speculation. Investors were creating the Ohio Company to 
exploit the area. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND THE DELAWARE INDIANS 


+ A critical factor at this time was Pennsylvania's relationship 
with the Delaware Indians. Teedyuscung, the Delaware leader, 
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and his people had settled in the Wyoming Valley on the upper 
Susquehanna River. This was land the Penns had claimed. 
Teedyuscung asked to see the Penns’ title claim to the land; 
in other words, it belonged to the Lenape until someone 
purchased it. 


In July and August of 1757, there was a council in Easton, 
Pennsylvania. The assembly member Charles Thomson acted as 
a clerk for Teedyuscung. He produced minutes of the meeting 
that were much different than what the Penns produced. The 
assembly sent Thomson’s minutes to Benjamin Franklin, the 
assembly's agent in England. 


Teedyuscung had previously been defrauded by the Walking 
Purchase, in which the Penn family swindled the Delaware 
Indians out of a large amount of land. The Easton imbroglio gave 
Teedyuscung another grievance against the Penns. 


The assembly wanted to keep Teedyuscung and his people in the 
Wyoming Valley as a bulwark against Connecticut. In the 1750s, 
settlers from Connecticut had been moving into the Wyoming 
Valley, claiming they were still in Connecticut. They paid taxes 
to the government in Hartford, Connecticut, and sent delegates 
to the assembly in Hartford—all while being in land that was 
in Pennsylvania. 


David Hall, who had taken over Franklin's publishing enterprise, 
published Thomson's work An Enquiry Into the Causes of the 
Alienation of the Delaware and Shawanese Indians from the 
British Interest. They saw the Penns’ actions as an attempt 
to elbow the Delaware Indians out, which was damaging their 
relationship with Pennsylvania. 


In London, the proprietor Thomas Penn saw Lord Granville and 


Lord Halifax. He misrepresented the facts, claiming they had 
purchased the land and owned it. Franklin also saw the lords 
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and met with the Board of Trade in London in May of 1759. He 
changed their minds by producing copies of deeds Thomas 
Penn could not. 


+ The board turned the case over to Sir William Johnson, the 
British commissioner for Native American affairs. He agreed with 
the assembly. The Delaware were allowed to stay in place. 


MORAVIANS AND THE PAXTON BOYS. 


In the late 1750s and 1760s, the French and Indian War broke 
out between the English, the French, and native people in 
North America. At the conclusion of that war, Indians further 
west on the frontier rose up against the English and took forts. 
Everything west of Fort Pitt (now Pittsburgh) fell into the hands 
of native people in what is now known as Pontiac's Rebellion 


White refugees from the frontier came back to Pennsylvania 
for protection. A man named James Smith formed a party of 
defenders in opposition to the native people. And in Lancaster 
County, groups of Scots-Irish Presbyterians formed a group they 
called the Paxton Boys to defend the frontier from attacks by 
natives, 


© In Pennsylvania, religious groups like the Moravians had been 
seeking to convert and protect Native Americans. Moravians 
moved a group of Conestoga Indians under their protection at 
Bethlehem and Philadelphia. But 
the Paxton Boys in December = 
of 1763 attacked a settlement of 
Conestoga Indians near Lancaster. 


+ Twenty Indians lived there. The 
Paxton Boys killed the six who 
were at home; the remaining 14 
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were off selling baskets and brooms. The sheriff lodged the 
survivors in a workhouse in Lancaster. However, a mob broke 
into the workhouse and killed them as well. The governor of 
Pennsylvania, John Penn, ordered the arrest of the criminals. 
However, most people in Lancaster approved of or found ways 
to excuse the murders. 


+ Several hundred people on the frontier marched toward 
Philadelphia, angry because Philadelphia ordered troops to 
come to the city to guard Indian refuges. Additionally, the British 
government was sending forces to the frontier to attack Indians 
there, rather than closer to home. The Scots-Irish Paxton Boys 
also blamed the Quakers, thinking they were too nice to the 
native people. 


REACTIONS 


In response to these events, two notable actions occurred. One 
was Benjamin Franklin writing a pamphlet, A Narrative of the Late 
Massacres, in Lancaster County, of a Number of Indians, Friends 
of this Province, By Persons Unknown. In it, Franklin gave names 
and faces to those killed by the Paxton Boys. He also remarked 
“The only crime of these poor wretches seems to have been that 
they had a reddish-brown skin and black hair." 


+ The second action was the assembly passing a riot act. Governor 
Penn took refuge in Franklin's house and placed Franklin in 
charge of military forces. Franklin rode out with three other 
men, met the Paxton Boys on their way to invade Philadelphia, 
and convinced them to turn around, promising their grievances 
would be heard, 


+ Once the turmoil subsided, the governor stopped any inquiries 
after the murderers. In fact, he put a bounty on Indian scalps, 
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deciding to cultivate the support of the mob. Franklin lost in the 
next election he ran in. 


CONCLUSION 


+ Franklin also recalled an anecdote of a treaty between the 
Iroquois and the English. The British suggested that the Iroquois 
could send some of their young men to an English college, for 
free, to learn various languages, arts, and sciences. The English 
would take half a dozen of their brightest lads to bring them up 
in the best manner. 


© The Indians replied that “some of their youths had formerly been 
educated in that college, but it had been observed that” they 
returned without skills like deer hunting, beaver catching, or 
taking enemies by surprise. The Indians did take the gesture as 
‘one of kindness and goodwill, though, and counter-proposed the 
English send a dozen of their own boys over for education from 
the Indians. 


+ Franklin saw the Indians and the English as having different ways 
of life and different ways of thinking about the world. He tried to 
understand both the Indians and the Paxton mob on their own 
terms; his attempt to understand the motivations of the Paxton 
Boys did not condone their actions. He was trying to figure out 
what drove the world forward. 


What were Franklin's attitudes toward Native Americans, and 
how did they change? 


2. How did Franklin's views on Native Americans reflect his 
attitudes toward religion and received wisdom? 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
SLAVERY IN AMERICA 


s the British Empire expanded, it took control of the Atlantic 
A slave trade. Controlling the slave trade, which the British came 
to do after about 1750, was part of what made the empire 
powerful. At the same time, Britain saw itself as different from other 
nations in being founded in liberty. This brings up questions: How did 
the British Empire reconcile itself to the institution of slavery? And 
how did Benjamin Franklin, who tells us in his autobiography that his 
apprenticeship gave him a lifelong hatred of arbitrary power, view 
the institution of slavery? Franklin owned four slaves: Peter, Jemima, 
King, and Othello. (King ran away while with Franklin in London.) 


Franklin's attitude toward slavery changed over the course of his 
long life: When he wrote his essay on population in the 1750s, his 
main argument against the slave trade was that it changed the 
complexion of America, darkening it from the “lovely white and red.” 
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Twenty years later, he denounced the trade as a “detestable traffic 
in the bodies and souls of men," and a “constant butchery of the 
human species.” 


ACKGROUND ON THE SLAV 


ADE 


% Britain’s true colonial wealth was not in North America, but in 
the West Indies—the sugar-producing islands of Barbados and 
Jamaica. The trade in sugar is what made the empire prosper; 
the North American colonies were useful mainly in providing 
wood for barrels and ships, and for producing food to feed the 
enslaved labor force in the West Indies. Boston was a center for 
rum processing, and Philadelphia provided grain and wood. 


+ Ofthe 20 million Africans transported to the New World between 
about 1450 and 1850, 42 percent went to the West Indies. About 
47 percent went to mainland South America and about 7 percent 
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went to North America. There were slaves in every mainland 
North American colony. 


Slaves worked alongside masters. Nearly as many acquired skills 
as artisans as were in domestic service. They became tanners, 
brick and rope makers, brewers, sailmakers, bakers, coopers, 
carpenters, tailors, and printers. 


% In 1712, there was a slave rebellion in New York. The Pennsylvania 
Assembly decided to prevent the influx of more enslaved 
Africans to present a similar rebellion there. They levied a duty 
of 20 pounds on each imported African, which the British crown 
vetoed. Importation resumed in the 1720s but tapered off with 
the arrivals of Irish and German servants. 


CHANGES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


+ In 1722 in Philadelphia, Samuel Keimer arrived and offered 
free instruction to slaves in reading the scriptures, but white 
Philadelphians ridiculed 
the offer. Keimer had been 
Franklin's first employer 
in Philadelphia. In 1737, 
the Quaker Benjamin Lay 
had Benjamin Franklin 
print his treatise All Slave- 
Keepers that Keep the 
Innocent in Bondage are 
Apostates. 


+ The Quakers condemned 
the slave trade in 1727, 
but the Quakers were not 
proselytizers and did not 
bring their slaves to the 
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meetings. The push to Christianize the enslaved people began 
with the arrival of George Whitefield, an Anglican evangelist, in 
1739. And in 1750, Anthony Benezet began tutoring free blacks 
and slaves in his house on Chestnut Street. 


+ In the late 1740s, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
sent William Sturgeon, a Yale graduate, to Philadelphia for the 
purpose of catechizing black men and women to keep them 
from running away after other evangelists. Sturgeon reached out 
to Franklin about his efforts. 


EDUCATION 


+ Franklin was appointed to the board of the philanthropic group 
Associates of Dr. Bray and chaired it for two years. He became 
involved with the group on his arrival in London in 1757. He 
recommended Sturgeon to them as a teacher in Philadelphia. 
Eventually, among the 36 pupils enrolled in Sturgeon’s school— 
where a white mistress did the teaching—was Othello, one of the 
Franklins’ slaves. 


© Franklin also recommended to the board the opening of schools 
in New York, Newport, Williamsburg, and Fredericksburg. In 
1760, the Associates of Dr. Bray asked Franklin to write to a 
number of ministers and teachers opening schools. In 1762, 
a school opened in Williamsburg, and one in Fredericksburg 
followed in 1765. 


æ In 1761, William Mclenachan started St. Paul's, a more evangelical 
Anglican church in Philadelphia. He set up a school for blacks 
but abandoned it four years later. From 1745 to 1776, 250 
black people were baptized at Christ Church, and 45 couples 
were married there. Beginning in late 1740s, a few slaves and 
free blacks started marrying and baptizing children at other 
churches. Most were drawn to Anglican churches. 
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LATER IN THE 1700s 


+ The Seven Years’ War cut off the supply of Germans and 
Irish servants, so the slave trade picked back up. In 1762, 500 
slaves arrived. Within a few years, there were 1,400 slaves in 
Philadelphia. 


+ One in three Presbyterian slave owners who died in the 1760s 
freed their slaves. There were similar proportions among 
Anglicans and Swedish Lutherans. The Quakers in 1770 voted to 
disown Quakers who did not free slaves. 


+ Aman named Anthony Benezet got the Society of Friends group 
to establish a school for free blacks. Benezet built the school 
on Willings Alley in Philadelphia in 1773. The school saw 250 
students educated there over the next six years. 


HYPOCRISY 


+ The issue of slavery was 
tied up with the issue of 
the American Revolution— 
Franklin saw hypocrisy 
from experience with real 
black people in his house 
and in Philadelphia. In the 
1780s, as the slave trade came under attack, Franklin became 
head of Pennsylvania's antislavery society. Pennsylvania had 
adopted a gradual emancipation law in 1780. 


© In October 1789, the abolition society pled for public support, 
calling slavery “an atrocious debasement of human nature.” They 
appointed a committee of 24 to find employment for free blacks, 
establish schools, and conduct house visits. 
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+ Franklin and the society presented petitions to Congress in 1790 
touching off debate and eliciting from Franklin his last satire. 
Congressman James Jackson from Georgia attacked Franklin 
and defended slavery as an institution, saying the Constitution 
didn't give people power to do anything about the slave trade. In 
his satire, Franklin has the Divan of Algiers—the ruling council of 
Algiers—determine that ending slavery would be “problematica 
and thus it wouldn't be done. 


+ In his will, Franklin forgave the debts of his daughter Sally and 
her husband Richard. He also left them his Philadelphia property 
on the condition that they immediately free their enslaved man, 
Bob. All in all, Franklin wrestled with the institution of slavery 
and vainly hoped the Americans would not allow the slave trade 
to continue. 


ED READIN 


Nash, Forging Freedom. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. At the time the British came to dominate the international slave 
trade, some British people started a movement to abolish it. 
Why do you think this happened? 


2. How was Philadelphia important to the international slave trade 


and the slave economy even though relatively few enslaved 
people came to Philadelphia? 
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‘LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
COLONIES VS. EMPIRE 


but ultimately the empire regrouped and defeated the French 

in North America and in other parts of the world. In the final 
part of his autobiography, Benjamin Franklin wrote of the beginnings 
of this war and of his own efforts to bring material support to the 
British generals sent to win it. This was a difficult proposition, as the 
British generals did not quite understand Americans and later would 
use their own failure in America as evidence that the Americans did 
not sincerely wish to be part of the empire. But Franklin's experiences 
in London made him wonder if the empire sincerely wanted the 
Americans to be part of it. 


T: French and Indian War began disastrously for the British, 


With the Empire triumphant, a feat that Franklin celebrated in 
London, Parliament began devising ways to govern. Franklin believed 
in the empire, but saw problems in the new policies. 
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Neither he nor the leaders of Britain could imagine where these 
problems would lead 


Franklin would be central both to the empire's expansion and the 
trouble that followed. 


ESSAY ON POPULATION 


+ Inthe 1750s, Franklin wrote an essay on population that predicted 
in about 100 years, there would be more English people on the 
American side of the Atlantic Ocean than in Britain. The essay 
noted 80,000 English people had immigrated to the American 
colonies since the early 17" century, and now America contained 
a million English descendants. 


+ Franklin predicted the American population would double every 25 
years. He thought this would expand the British Empire's power. 


BUILDUP 


+ Franklin realized it was essential for the American colonies as 
part of the empire to secure their borders with French America. 
At the moment, the French were moving from Canada into the 
Ohio River Valley and claiming territory. 


+ The French were making deals with the native people in this 
area. They connected outposts along the Saint Lawrence River 
with outposts along the Mississippi River. 


+ Franklin looked at western territory as a way to prevent the 
American colonies from becoming a decayed, corrupt society— 
the kind he would later see in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Additionally and more immediately, Franklin and the British 
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saw Canada as crucial; taking it would weaken France and 
strengthen England. 


In 1754 at the Albany 
Congress, the British 
government called on 
the American colonies to 
secure their relationship 
with the Iroquois and try 
to prevent the French 
from making inroads to 
the west. Franklin issued 
the most famous political 
cartoon in American history: “Join, or Die," which depicted a cut- 
apart snake. The idea was the colonies should unite against the 
French threat. 


At same time as this was happening, George Washington—leading 
a force from Virginia to the Ohio River Valley—precipitated a war 
with France. The British sent General Braddock to fortify Fort 
Duquesne. On his way, a joint French and Indian force attacked 
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him; the result was a disaster for Braddock. Next, the British sent 
Lord Loudoun, who was equally disastrous. 


FRANKLIN’S EFFORTS 


+ In Pennsylvania, Franklin began organizing local defenses and 
raising support for the British effort. The Pennsylvania Assembly 
eventually decided to send him to London to negotiate with the 
Penn family for more support. 


+ Franklin spent five weeks waiting to set sail; the delay was Lord 
Loudoun finishing his dispatches home. Franklin expressed 
exasperation with British officials—they either didn't recognize 
the importance or loyalty of the Americans to the British crown. 


+ Franklin's mission, once he did get to London, was a failure. 
The Penns delayed and wouldn't negotiate with him, and they 
blocked efforts to tax them or take the colony away. 


+ Though it was a political failure for Franklin, his trip was a 
personal success. It connected Franklin with the British Empire 
when William Pitt was ascending to be prime minister. Pitt 
realized the way to defeat the French was in America, and so he 
focused on the colonies and eventually won the war. 


+ Another important development was William Franklin becoming 
governor of New Jersey. William Franklin created the Walpole 
Company. Its goal was to develop a colony called Vandalia on 
land in the Ohio River and Great Lakes regions. William knew 
having a British colony there would be crucial to protecting 
the area. 


+ Benjamin Franklin also wrote a pamphlet on the issue of Canada 


and Guadeloupe. He argued it would be more beneficial to keep 
Canada over Guadeloupe. 
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AFTER THE WAR 


+ After its victory, the British government began making mistakes 
in how it governed the colonies. A prominent one was the Stamp 
Act, which essentially taxed all paper in the colonies. 


+ In England, Benjamin Franklin thought the Stamp Act wasn't wise 
but wasn't disastrous, either. But rumors swirled in Philadelphia 
that Franklin supported it. Deborah Franklin eventually heard 
rumors people were threatening to attack Franklin's house. She 
prepared to defend the house, but the mob never appeared. 


+ Because of his being in London, the fact that he recommended 
a friend to be a tax agent, and because his son had recently 
ascended to be New Jersey's governor, suspicion grew that 
Benjamin Franklin might be too pro-British. 


e In February of 1766, the House of Commons interviewed 
Franklin for three hours on aspects of American affairs, covering 
topics like taxes and resources. Franklin masterfully presented 
the American case, which helped restore his reputation. His 
testimony was also a factor in Parliament repealing the tax on 
paper goods. 


+ However, Parliament also instituted the Declaratory Act, which 
declared Parliament had the ability to govern the colonies in 
all cases. Franklin remained in England up until 1775, trying to 
keep the British Empire together. Meanwhile, his son William was 
trying to keep New Jersey calm. 


GROWING RESISTANCE 
Massachusetts became the center of resistance to Parliament's 


policies. When the British government sent two regiments of 
troops to keep the peace in Boston, Franklin said that sending 
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troops to Boston was like setting up a blacksmith’s forge in a 
gunpowder magazine. 


+ However, Benjamin and William were optimistic about the 
course of the British Empire, and both believed that men of good 
will and reason could hold the empire together. Certainly the 
empire, like the American colonies, was stronger as a united 
force than as a series of disconnected entities. At the same time, 
the British Empire was moving away from America. 


+ The Massachusetts Assembly chose Benjamin Franklin to be 
their agent in London in 1770. When Franklin presented his 
credentials to Lord Hillsborough, the secretary of state handling 
American affairs, Franklin got nowhere. 


© Next, Franklin went off to travel. He went through the northern 
part of England and then through Ireland and Scotland, 
beginning to draft the first section of his biography. He got a 
look at the poverty in Ireland and Scotland and began to think 
about the future of America. 


Franklin wrote that he hoped for prudence and justice from both 
the British and from the Americans. His Boston correspondents— 
James Otis, Samuel Adams, and Thomas Cushing—disagreed 
and wanted to see a break 


+ A cycle formed: Parliament's taxing policies and insistence 
on its power to govern the American colonies led to greater 
resistance from the Americans. That, in turn, provoked the 
British government to clamp down more, which provoked yet 
more American resistance. 
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U 


ED JIN! 


Goodwin, Benjamin Franklin in London. 


1. Was Parliament right to be concerned about growing American 
economic power? Would it have strengthened or weakened the 
empire to allow Americans to expand? 


2. Franklin had done well under the British Empire. Did he ultimately 
turn against it because he was not able to go further or for more 
philosophical reasons? 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
THE CRISIS OF 1773 


peace between Britain and her American colonies. He was the 

agent, or lobbyist, for the Pennsylvania assembly. The New 
Jersey and Massachusetts assemblies also asked him to be their 
agent, These assemblies insisted that they, not Parliament, governed 
in their colonies; that the king held the empire together, and the 
assemblies stood in relationship to their colonies the way Parliament 
stood in relation to Britain. Parliament did not subscribe to this 
theory of empire. Franklin's role was to convince the king. 


Frese remained in London in the early 1770s trying to keep 


FRANKLIN AND THE MASSACHUSETTS ASSEMBLY 


When he was an agent to the Massachusetts assembly, a major 
matter for Franklin was a dispute with Governor Hutchinson over 
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judges’ salaries and other issues. The sticking point: Should the 
crown pay the governor and judges, or should the assembly do it? 


The first problem was that the secretary of state, Lord 
Hillsborough, did not recognize the assembly's right to send an 
agent. He said Franklin would need the governor's signature to 
be recognized as an agent of Massachusetts. 


In July of 1772, they petitioned the king on issue of the governor's 
salary. Franklin presented the petition to Lord Dartmouth, 
who was the new secretary of state and thought to be an 
improvement over Lord Hillsborough. 


At their meeting in December of 1772, Dartmouth cautioned 
against presenting it because he did not want to alienate the 
king. Franklin argued for the right of the assembly to petition; 
Dartmouth said he was not averse to that but wanted Franklin 
and Massachusetts to understand the consequences of raising 
the issue. 


Franklin wrote to Thomas Cushing, the clerk of the assembly, 
that Dartmouth wanted to avoid fresh conflict. In 1772, affairs 
were relatively calm in Massachusetts, and Thomas Hutchinson 
wrote to Dartmouth indicating as such. 


Another development involved the British official Thomas 
Whately. In the early 1770s, when Rhode Islanders burned a 
revenue cutter, Hutchinson thought that the sight of a few of the 
ringleaders being tried at an executioner's dock in England would 
calm down the rest. He wrote to Whately explaining as much. 


These letters eventually fell into the hands of Benjamin Franklin. 
He wrote to Cushing and told Cushing to show the letters to 
“men of worth.” The idea was that the letters’ handwriting would 
be well known, and the writers wouldn't want their conduct 
exposed. Franklin hoped that the letters would show that 
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Parliament wasn't entirely to blame; Hutchinson was pushing for 
parliamentary control 


+ In January of 1773, Hutchinson gave a speech to the assembly, 
explaining that Massachusetts’s role in the empire would be 
limited. He said Parliament governed Massachusetts. This was 
not a political win for Hutchinson; for example, people in London 
were not amused. 


+ The publication of the aforementioned letters also damaged 
Hutchinson immensely, Samuel Adams and Thomas Cushing 
had the letters read aloud to the assembly members in 
Massachusetts. The assembly 
demanded Hutchinson's recall 
Franklin, as their agent, made 
an appointment to argue this 
case before the Privy Council in 
January of 1774. 


+ Franklin was trying to preserve 
the British Empire. He believed 
that misguided policies and 
heavy-handed administrators 
like Hutchinson were making it 
more difficult to do so. 


THE TEA ACT 


© An issue in Parliament in 1773 was that the East India Company 
was on the verge of bankruptcy, having taken over much of India. 
Parliament passed the Tea Act in May of 1773. It reduced the cost 
of East India Company tea in North America, but insisted that 
Americans buy tea from no one else. 
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In protest, colonists threw what became known as the Boston Tea 
Party. They dumped a valuable amount of tea off of three East 
India Company ships into Boston Harbor. Members of Parliament 
were not happy to hear about this, and thus were in no mood 
to hear about the Massachusetts Assembly's grievances with 
Thomas Hutchinson, 


Another complicating factor was that Thomas Whately accused 
John Temple, who was involved in Massachusetts politics, 
of leaking the Hutchinson letters. They dueled and Whately 
was injured. Franklin, in response, publicly declared he was 
responsible for the letters’ release. 


Franklin never got a chance to present the case of Massachusetts 
at the Privy Council. Instead, Sir Alexander Wedderburn, the 
solicitor general, addressed the council and laid the entire affair 
at the feet of Benjamin Franklin. 


Parliament stripped Franklin of his post as postmaster general. 


It also suspended the government of Massachusetts, closed the 
port of Boston, and took other punitive measures. 
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CONCLUSION 


+ Franklin remained in London until 1774, still trying to patch up the 
relationship with England. His wife, Deborah, died in December 
of that year. 


Meanwhile, a woman named Katherine Howe began playing 
chess with Franklin. Her brother Richard was an admiral; he 
wanted to discuss how to save the British Empire with Franklin. 
That was unsuccessful, and Franklin sailed for America in 1775. 


+ Franklin arrived home 
to a world that had 
changed. When his ship 
landed at Philadelphia, 
he learned the news 
that British soldiers and 
Massachusetts militia 
troops had fought at 
Lexington and Concord. 
War had begun. 


+ He had wanted to avoid this break, blaming the hardheadedness 
‘on both sides for it. His diplomatic missions to Europe had 
been failures. In the 1750s and 1760s, he had tried to wrest 
Pennsylvania away from the Penns. In the early 1770s, he had 
tried to hold together the British Empire. Now he would try to 
complete the work of declaring and sustaining independence. 
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1 


Franklin, unlike some Boston radicals such as Samuel and 
John Adams, wanted to save the empire. Were they wrong to 
distrust Franklin as an agent, thinking his ultimate goal was 
reconciliation? 


. Would it have been possible for Parliament to reconcile with the 


American colonies after the destruction of the tea? What made 
it impossible? 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND a 
COLONIAL INDEPENDENCE | 


of 1775. He was returning in the midst of a crisis between Britain 

and her American colonies. On the day he stepped off the ship 
in Philadelphia, he learned of the battles between British regulars 
and American militia at Lexington and Concord in Massachusetts. 
The day after he stepped ashore, he learned of his election to 
the Continental Congress, which found his talents indispensable. 
Pennsylvania's assembly would also make him president of their 
committee of safety—the highest elected official in the province. The 
next decade would be the busiest of his life. 


Fev was nearly 70 when he returned to Philadelphia in May 
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CONFLICT 


The commander of British forces in North 
America was Thomas Gage, who was 
also military governor of Massachusetts. 
Franklin wrote to Joseph Priestley on May 
16, telling him that Gage had “begun the 
cutting of throats.” Though all of America 
was more united than ever, Franklin thought 
the British troops in Boston were in no danger. 
It would be a long war. 


+ In May of 1775, William Franklin met his father for first time in 
10 years at Trevose, Joseph Galloway's estate in Bucks County. 
The three of them were trying to moderate the crisis. William 
Proposed a commission. Benjamin did not think the idea 
practical. William learned that his father had squelched the idea 
and would not be part of it. 


+ William and Galloway perhaps had wished that Benjamin had 
been on their side of the Atlantic, where he might have been able 
to moderate the more radical proponents of independence or 
shore up the moderate forces. However, by this point Benjamin 
Franklin was committed to American independence. His close 
experience with the British government made him distrustful of 
its better intentions. 


FRANKLIN'S ACTIVITIES 


+ Congress put Benjamin Franklin on a committee to establish a 
post office. The royal post office had lost its popularity with his 
dismissal back in 1774. William Goddard of Baltimore had set up 
a new postal system. 
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Franklin and Richard Bache, his son-in-law, planned a new postal 
system. Philadelphia would be its central office, running from 
Falmouth in Maine to Savannah, Georgia. On July 26, Franklin 
was elected postmaster general. He earned a salary of $1,000 a 
year: Congress had decided to make the dollar, not the pound, 
the unit of currency. Franklin donated the money toward the 
relief of wounded soldiers. 


+ On the defense committee, Franklin proposes a model for a pike 
to be used against British bayonets. He also suggested bows and 
arrows, owing to the difficulty with getting lead into gunpowder. 
Another proposal of his involved putting logs and iron in a 
channel to keep British ships out of Delaware. 


+ Franklin was also on a secret committee to import gunpowder 
and a committee on American trade. He proposed that Quakers 
and Moravians be excused from military duty but be required 
to help pay for the cost of defense. Additionally, Franklin was 
part of a committee sent to Cambridge to meet with General 
Washington. Franklin was allowed to buy books and other goods 
from England, as he was exempt from an existing boycott. 


+ In November of 1775, Benjamin Franklin and Jane Mecom 
visited Franklin's son William at the governor's mansion in Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. This was the midst of a momentous time: 
By the following November, William would be imprisoned in 
Connecticut, and his father would be sailing for France. 


MORE TRAVELS 


+ At the end of March of 1776, Franklin and other commissioners 
set out for Canada. The group included Charles and John Carroll 
and Samuel Chase. Only Chase and Franklin were in Congress. 
The Carroll brothers were sent because they were Catholics 
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educated in France; the hope was they could bring French 
Canadians into allegiance with the Americans. 


Franklin next traveled to New York, eventually arriving at the 
home of Philip Schuyler, the general in charge of northern 
operations. They set out for Fort George, making an arduous trip 
upriver; it took them four hours to row seven miles against the 
current. Their travels continued until April 29 when, after nearly 
a month of travel through New York, they reached Montreal and 
met General Benedict Arnold. 


The next day, they had their first conference. They learned the 
French Catholics were hostile to the Americans. And of the 400 
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English Protestants in Canada, half were loyalists. American 
forces in the area had no money and were dealing with smallpox. 


+ The overall result was that British Canada would not be joining 
the revolution. Franklin came to see the expedition as a disaster 
and decided to leave with John Carroll. They found it difficult to 
get transportation, as the Canadians did not want them to know 
they had horses, wagons, and oxen. 


Accompanying them was a man named Thomas Walker and his 
wife. They had been among the few Canadians who thought 
supporting the Americans was a good idea, and they abused 
Franklin and Carroll for their failure. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


+ Franklin made it back to Congress in June. He was placed on 
a committee to draft the Declaration of Independence, but he 
was so ill with gout that he could not attend meetings. He did, 
however, comment on the draft. At the same time, militia troops 
in New Jersey were surrounding the provincial house in Perth 
Amboy and arresting Governor William Franklin. 


On July 9, the Declaration of Independence (dated July 4) 
was read to Washington's troops in New York. Meanwhile, the 
British admiral Richard Howe was unloading men and supplies 
at Staten Island. He had written to Franklin to propose they 
meet to discuss reconciliation. Franklin, however, considered 
reconciliation impossible at this point. 


© In August of 1776, Congress was debating a plan of confederation. 
The big sticking point was: Should each state be represented 
as a singular state, or should population be taken into account? 
Franklin believed population should be the basis of representation. 
Congress did not come to a resolution at this time. 
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NEGOTIATIONS 


By the end of August, Washington's for land had 
been defeated by the British. John Sullivan, a general from 
New Hampshire, was captured by the British. H ent him to 


Philadelphia to propose that Congress send someone to discuss 
reconciliation. Sullivan's overture, which included an offer to set 
aside the Declaratory Act, did not go over well. 


+ Congress sent John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and Edward 
Rutledge to instead meet Howe on Staten Island. When they 
arrived, Howe sent an aide in a boat to greet them. The aide was 
supposed to remain on the New Jersey shore as a hostage in 
case Howe tried to keep Adams, Franklin, and Rutledge. 


+ The Americans considered this childish. When Howe saw his aide 
return with the three American emissaries, he told them, “Your 
trust is the most sacred of things.” That was the meeting's high 
point. Howe said he could consider his guests only as influential 
citizens—not a committee of Congress. 


+ Howe outlined his proposal: If the Americans resumed their 
allegiance to the king, the king would pardon them for rebelling. 
Adams didn’t know this, but his name was not on the list of 
Americans who would be pardoned. The Americans replied 
that things had gone too far and they weren't going to give 
up the rebellion. The emissaries returned home at the end of 
that meeting 


FRENCH INVOLVEMENT 


Howe took New York and drove Washington's army across New 
Jersey. In late October, Franklin with his two grandsons boarded 
the Reprisal, a ship in the Delaware River. Franklin had learned 
that France, though not ready to recognize independence or 
form an alliance, was shipping £200,000 worth of arms to the 
West Indies. Franklin and fellow American founder Robert Morris 
kept this information from Congress. 
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+ Franklin turned over the post office to Richard Bache. He also 
left a large loan to Congress and encouraged others to do the 
same. He left a trunk containing all of his correspondences at the 
home of Joseph Galloway, thinking it would be safer there. 


+ On the Reprisal, they sailed into the late fall on the North Atlantic. 
Franklin was exhausted and in poor health. His role, though, was 
critical. No other American could have achieved what he did on 
his mission to France. In fact, the men Congress sent to assist 
him, like John Adams and Arthur Lee, caused more problems for 
Franklin and the American cause. John Jay, the most able of the 
Americans, had a deep antipathy for France. 
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+ Franklin, over the next eight 
years, would succeed in a 
diplomatic mission to secure 
France's recognition of American 
independence, bring France 
into the war against England, 
and ultimately secure British 
recognition of the United States. 
Alll of this lay ahead of him as he 
sailed once again eastward across 
the Atlantic, 


Skemp, William Franklin. 


JESTIONS TO CONSIDE 


1. Benjamin Franklin and his son William chose different sides. 
Why did William remain loyal while his father, at the age of 70, 
became a rebel? 


2. Why did the Americans anticipate that the Canadians would join 
in the rebellion? Why did the Canadians decline to do so? 
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LECTURE 


z- 
A 


4 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND 
THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 


which was part of a revolutionary age—the Enlightenment 

intellectual movement. This lecture focuses on two events 
that characterize this age of revolution—though at first glance they 
might not seem revolutionary. The first is a dinner party in Edinburgh 
in 1759; the second is a celebration in Paris in 1778. These events 
brought together the people whose ideas were sparking changes in 
the world. 


Ba Franklin was engaged in the American Revolution, 


EDINBURGH, 1759 
+ In September of 1759, Franklin had dinner at William Robertson's 


house in Edinburgh. Franklin was mostly silent, though his son 
William was more sociable. Earlier that month, Benjamin had ben 
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made a burgess and guild broker of Edinburgh, and he had also 
received his first honorary degree. 


+ Also at the dinner was William Cullen, a physician who three 
years earlier had published an essay on the cold produced by 
evaporating fluids. This was the first scientific explanation of 
the principal of refrigeration. He had also written about the 
classification of diseases. 


+ Adam Smith was at the dinner as well. 
That year, he had published his book 
The Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
That work tried to map human 
behavior and understand 
its principles in the same 
way Newton is trying 
to understand the 
workings of the natural 
world. Smith was a 
moral philosopher, as 
opposed to a natural 
philosopher, although 
the two would have 
much in common. The 
lesson of The Theory 
of Moral Sentiments is 
that self-interest is not the 
only motivating force for 
people. They also act through 
sympathy. 


+ Robertson in the same year published his 
history of Scotland. History was becoming another branch of 
moral philosophy thanks to Robertson and another guest at the 
dinner, David Hume. 
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+ For his part, Hume had just published volumes three and four of 
his history of England, a monumental work of history and moral 
philosophy. He had written about the tumultuous 17% century, 
covering wars between Parliament and the king and between 
Anglicans and Presbyterians without taking sides. 


FRANKLIN AND HUME 


+ Hume and Franklin began a correspondence in the 1750s. At 
‘one point, Hume wrote to Franklin about how Earl Marischal was 
arbitrating a dispute in his domain over whether damnation was 
eternal or could be relieved. 


e Franklin was reminded of a country town mayor facing a 
dilemma. Some religious people wanted to put up a maypole, 
but the Puritans objected. Each side went to the mayor to get his 
support for or against the maypole. The mayor's reply was that 
the side that wanted a maypole would have one and the one that 
didn’t would not—and they should go about their business and 
stop wasting his time with the quarrel. 


+ Franklin took it a step further and provided this advice: “Lord 
[Marischal] might say; You that are for no more Damnation than 
is proportion’d to your Offences, have my Consent that it may be 
so: And you that are for being damn’d eternally, G—d eternally 
d—n you all, and let me hear no more of your Disputes." 


VOLTAIRE 


+ Franklin was an essential figure in the American angle of the 
Enlightenment; Hume represented the Scottish side; and a third, 
Voltaire, was a large figure in the French movement. All three 
had a commitment to humanity. They were trying to open a way 
for new generations to study the world. 
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In February of 1778 in France, Franklin and his grandson Temple 
visited Voltaire at Voltaire's invitation. Voltaire was lying in bed. 
He was overjoyed to see Franklin, and the two old men began 
talking quite animatedly to each other. 


All of the French people in the room were stunned. Voltaire was 
their greatest writer and a cultural representative, but he was 
speaking in English. They asked if Voltaire could speak in French, 
and Voltaire replied that he wanted to speak the language 
of Franklin. 


Voltaire was best known then and now as a writer of satirical 
plays and the novel Candide, about the search for the best of 
all possible worlds. His plays challenged all kinds of authority— 
religious and political—and led to his imprisonment and exile. 
Through it all Voltaire maintained an ability to laugh—and to 
make others laugh—at the absurdity of the human condition. 


Voltaire was also one of the most important votaries of the 
natural philosopher Sir Isaac Newton. The French scientific world 
had followed the philosophy of René Descartes, known in his 
‘own day for his hypothesis that vortices of ether held all things 
in their place. The planets, he had speculated in the early 17" 
century, were kept aloft by these vortices, which held the world 
in place 


Newton was more skeptical. His first great book, Principia 
Mathematica, was revolutionary in uncovering mathematical 
principals. That work looked at the effects of gravity and how 
it works. His Optics was a treatise on light and how it operates. 
Voltaire is also credited with writing a concise and accessible 
explanation of Newton's ideas. Voltaire's lover, Emilie le Tonnelier 
de Breteuil, wrote the only complete French translation of 
Newton's Principia Mathematica. 
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PARIS 1778 


+ In Paris on April 27, 1778, an event occurred at the French 
Academy to recognize Voltaire. Franklin was also in attendance. 
Recognizing Voltaire and Franklin, the audience called for them 
to recognize each other. Voltaire was very frail—he had barely 
a month left to live—but he and Franklin rose and bowed to 
each other. 


+ This was not enough. The crowd wanted to see more. Franklin 
and Voltaire approached each other and shook hands—but 
that still wasn't enough. Finally, as John Adams put it, the “two 
Aged Actors upon this great Theatre of Philosophy and frivolity” 
embraced, kissing each other on each cheek in the French 
manner. The crowd was delirious. 


+ Five years after Voltaire and Franklin embraced in Paris, 
Immanuel Kant wrote an essay entitled “Answering the Question: 
What Is Enlightenment?” and spoke of men and women “daring 
to know." He went on to write about the importance of having 
“the courage to use your own understanding.” 


+ Voltaire, for his part, espoused the idea that no authority should 
be immune to challenge of reason. A true philosopher, according 
to him, was courageous enough to both not know things and 
admit that publicly. 


+ The Enlightenment—daring to know, in Kant's words, or daring 
not to know, as Voltaire put it—was a challenge to existing 
orthodoxies. Hume, Voltaire and Franklin were the foremost 
representatives of this age with its promise of freeing the mind. 
Both also knew the imperfections of human understanding and 
the limits of human character. While freeing humankind from 
one set of tyrannies, they did not want to impose another. 
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. Why were Franklin and Voltaire so important to the Age of 
Enlightenment? 


. How did the scientific explorations of this age influence political 
turmoil? 


. Would Franklin and Voltaire have regarded themselves as 
quintessentially American or French, respectively? 
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LECTURE 


1 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: a 
ACCLAIMED IN FRANCE = 


Franklin did in France in December of 1776. Eventually, his 

image was everywhere in France. In his nine years in Paris 
Franklin achieved diplomatic success. He also cultivated an image of 
himself as a representative of the New World. 


N ‘© ambassador has arrived with greater acclaim than Benjamin 


FRANKLIN AS A SYMBOL OF THE NEW WORLD 


+ According to one story, Queen Marie Antoinette asked a courtier 
what Franklin did before becoming an ambassador. When told 
he oversaw a printing house, she was astonished. Someone 
remarked that in France, his career ceiling would have been as a 
book seller. 
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+ The French took everything Franklin did as symbolic. He 
represented upward mobility, which did not exist in France. 


+ The English artist Thomas 
Walpole made a sketch of 
Franklin and then a terra-cotta 
medallion. He had trouble with 
Franklin's fur cap, so instead used 
a cap the philosopher Rousseau 
wore in a popular medallion. 


@ This image of Franklin, along with 
a Latin motto that translated to 
“He seized lightning from the 
heavens and the scepter from 
the tyrant," became ubiquitous. 
It appeared on watches, clocks, 
vases, rings, and elsewhere. King 
Louis XVI, for his part, disliked 
the motto. 


FRANKLIN AND PRISONERS 


+ One of the first diplomatic issues Franklin encountered involved 
prisoners of war. The British held Americans they had captured 
at sea, while the Reprisa/—the vessel that brought Franklin 
and his grandsons to France—came to France with 100 British 
prisoners. Franklin wanted to arrange an exchange of prisoners. 


e The French did not want to hold British prisoners in their 
jails. Therefore, the Americans had no practical recourse but 
to release the British prisoners. This deprived them of their 
bargaining power. 
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+ On their part, the British were going to treat Americans as 
traitors or pirates if captured at sea. Franklin reached out to 
David Hartley, a member of Parliament, to organize a private 
relief fund. 


FRANCE AT WAR 


+ Eventually, France entered the war. They commissioned a ship, 
the Bon Homme Richard, named in honor of Benjamin Franklin. 
(The saying's of Benjamin's Poor Richard character were 
published in France as the sayings of Bon Homme Richard, which 
translates to Good Man Richard.) 


+ Franklin used the ship, commanded by John Paul Jones, to 
attack England. Jones went after the coast of England and 
Scotland. He hoped to capture the earl of Selkirk, but the earl 
was away when Jones attacked. Jones did, however, loot silver 
and capture prisoners. 


+ In October of 1779, the British frigate Serapis encountered the 
Bon Homme Richard. They fought an extraordinary battle that 
saw John Paul Jones, aboard his heavily damaged ship, uttering 
the immortal phrase, “I have not yet begun to figh 
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+ Franklin also oversaw an effort at a joint land-sea attack on 
England with the military commander Lafayette leading the land 
forces. But this fell through. Franklin continued his other efforts. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


+ Not all of Franklin's activities in France 
centered around war. He witnessed the 
ascension of people into the sky. The 
Montgolfier brothers in 1784 began 
experimenting with hot air balloons. 
Franklin witnessed one of their balloons 
rising into the sky. 


© The most influential scientific movement 
occurring during Franklin's stay in France 
was mesmerism. In the first six months of 
1787, 200 pamphlets on mesmerism were 
published. Mesmerism’s name came from 
Franz Anton Mesmer, who had earned a 
doctorate in Vienna in 1776. 


© In Paris in 1778, Mesmer opened a place 
to cure diseases and heal using animal 
magnetism. Patients sat around a large table with a level of fluid. 
Iron rods extended from the table, which the patients would hold 
and feel an electrical or magnetic charge. The lights were low, 
and music played. All of this developed a sensation of a cure. 
Franklin visited Mesmer’s studio with Madame Brillon in 1779. 


+ Mesmerism expressed an Enlightenment faith in reason taken to 
an extreme. Franklin remarked that Mesmer was making more 
money than all of the doctors in Paris put together. 
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+ In 1784, police in Paris reported that some mesmerists were 
mixing radical political ideas with their pseudoscientific 
discourse. The government appointed a commission that 
condemned mesmerism. But this did not kill mesmerism off. 


+ After Franklin left, a man named Nicolas Bergasse joined 
together with a banker. They organized mesmerist societies. By 
1789, there were 430 members of these societies in 12 French 
towns. One member was William Temple Franklin, Benjamin's 
grandson who was still in France. 


FRANKLIN, MIRABEAU, AND GOVERNMENT 


+ In the mid-1780s at the end of the American Revolution, officers 
in George Washington's army had wanted to maintain their 
fraternal bonds. To that end, they formed 
the Society of the Cincinnati, which 
would be a hereditary organization. 


With some support from Franklin, the 
French writer Mirabeau launched an 
attack on the Society of the Cincinnati. 
Here was a writer from a society where 
everything moved by heredity criticizing 
an American organization for the same. 


+ Franklin came to Paris with a copy of Pennsylvania's constitution. 
It had a unicameral legislature. This was the model the French 
eventually adopted. John Adams predicted this was a bad idea, 
and during the French Revolution, the single-house assembly led 
to tyranny. 
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Aldridge, Franklin and his French Contemporaries. 


Darnton, Mesmerism and the End of the Enlightenment in France. 


JESTIONS TO CONSIDE 


1. How did Franklin use his image to present ideas about America 
and enlist support for the American cause? 


2. In what ways did Franklin's ideas on the Cincinnati or unicameral 
legislature fit in with existing French political thought? 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: a 
MAKING PEACE . 


of a social and intellectual world. But he was also there for 

very complicated diplomatic purposes. His goals were to bring 
France into a military alliance with the United States, to negotiate 
with other European powers for support of the American cause, and 
to negotiate a peace treaty with Britain. None of these tasks would 
be easy. 


B enjamin Franklin spent nine years in France, where he was part 


ARMS DEALING 


+ Comte de Vergennes, the French foreign minister, wanted to 
weaken England. His agents in England reported how divided the 
British government was. However, the French finance minister, 
Turgot, knew that France was broke. 
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+ Beaumarchais, a French playwright, set up a phony company— 
Roderique Hortalez and Company—backed by French and 
Spanish governments. The company shipped arms to Martinique 
and Haiti, where American agents could reship them. 


+ Arthur Lee, an agent, talked to Beaumarchais and told Congress's 
Secret Committee of Correspondence that France and Spain 
were making a gift. But France and Spain expected to be paid 
for what they were sending. 


+ Silas Deane, a merchant from Connecticut, arrived in France in 
July of 1775 to make the contract with Beaumarchais. Eventually, 
Arthur Lee accused Silas Deane of profiteering, because Lee 
misunderstood the terms of the operation. 


FRANKLIN'S INVOLVEMENT 


+ In the middle of 1776, Vergennes heard 
about the British evacuation of Boston and 
about the Declaration of Independence. 
But when the British took New York, 
America's prospects looked uncertain 
Vergennes was hesitant to break with 
England with America on shaky footing. 


+ In December, Franklin met with Vergennes at Versailles. He had to 
make America’s prospects look better, so he downplayed reports 
of British victories in early 1777. But things were still going relatively 
badly for the Americans, as Lord Howe took Philadelphia. 


However, the next news was better for the Americans: They 
captured a British army at Saratoga. This was the kind of news 
Franklin needed. In February of 1778, Franklin concluded a treaty 
with France. On June 17, France declared war on England. 
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SPIES AND ENEMIES 


+ Franklin's secretary Edward Bancroft was a confidante of Deane; 
he was also a double-agent. While Franklin was negotiating with 
France and England, Bancroft was sending news to England. 


© Aside from the fact his secretary was a spy, other members of the 
American delegation disliked Franklin. Arthur Lee and Ralph Izard, 
the son-in-law of New York politician James DeLancey, made 
their way to Tuscany, where he wouldn't be received. The pair 
eventually charged Silas Deane and Franklin with embezzlement. 


æ Izard wanted Franklin to talk to him about a part of the French 
treaty regarding molasses, but Franklin wouldn't. Lee also 
demanded papers from Franklin in 1779 and charged Jonathan 
Williams, Franklin's nephew, with embezzlement. Franklin was 
nonplussed. Eventually, Izard and Lee were gone, much to the 
relief of Franklin, 


+ Franklin had to deal with another problem in John Adams, 
who distrusted Franklin. He believed Franklin was deliberately 
leaking information and was too pro-France. Adams believed the 
French needed the Americans more than the Americans needed 
the French. 


+ Franklin and Adams eventually learned to work together. Later, 
Franklin wrote that Adams meant “well for his country” and is 
“always an honest [mJan,” but occasionally “absolutely out of 
his senses.” 


OFFERS OF MEDIATION 


+ Russia offered mediation as the country did not want France 
to emerge as too powerful and did not want Britain to lose 
too much ground. Under Russia's initial idea, the British would 
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evacuate New York, New England would become independent, 
and the rest of the colonies would remain under British control 


Holy Roman Emperor Joseph II also offered mediation. This was 
because he feared Catherine the Great of Russia would become 
too powerful if she brokered the peace. Joseph II's concern was 
about Austria versus Russia, while Catherine was concerned 
about Britain and France—not America. This was an important 
lesson for Franklin on European politics. 
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+ France was closely allied with Spain. One of Spain's interests was 
Gibraltar, the fortress at the entrance of the Mediterranean that 
the British held. Spain also wanted to keep the British away from 
the Bay of Campeche. Additionally, they wanted to get part of 
Florida back under their control, which they lost in 1763. 


+ Spain and France attempted a joint invasion of England in 1779, 
but it failed badly. They began to see each other as incompetent. 
And in 1780, Jacques Necker, then the French finance minister, 
reported France's finances were collapsing 


BRITISH NEGOTIATIONS 


+ Fortunately for the Americans, the British army at Yorktown 
surrendered in 1781. This led to the fall of Lord North's ministry, 
which meant the new British ministry was going to negotiate 
with the Americans. They sent a diplomatic team to Paris. 


© The chief British negotiator 
was Richard Oswald. Other 
diplomats were Benjamin 
Vaughan, who saw trade 
opportunities for England as 
better than for France in an 
independent United States, 
and David Hartley, who 
favored reconciliation with 
America and opposed the 
slave trade. 


+ Representing the Americans 
were Franklin, John Adams, 
John Jay, and Henry Laurens. 
Congress had instructed the 
American commissioners to 
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work closely with France. Franklin and Jay realized this was a 
mistake because the French had different interests than America. 


+ The London press spread a story that Vergennes and the French 
had proposed partitioning America. This was meant to sow 
disaffection among the allies, which it did. 


+ Franklin gave Oswald a memorandum saying that Britain should 
cede Canada to the United States. Oswald showed this to Lord 
Shelburne, the prime minister. Franklin, Shelburne, and Oswald 
knew Britain ceding Canada would irritate France much more 
than it would hurt Britain. 


NEGOTIATIONS HEIGHTEN 


In 1782, as these negotiations were slowly beginning, the war 
turned badly for Spain and France. Part of the American treaty 
with France obligated the United States to make no treaty with 
Britain until France and Britain had made a treaty. In April, 
at the Battle of the Saintes, the British achieved a decisive 
naval victory. 


+ The British were taking French territory in the West Indies. 
Franklin, at this point, proposed a treaty making the sugar 
islands all independent states. Late in the summer, the Spanish 
and French launched a failed attack on Gibraltar. 


+ The Americans were meanwhile pushing for their boundaries 
to be recognized. John Jay insisted that the Americans should 
have access to the Mississippi River, and they imagined the river 
forming the boundary between American and Spanish territory. 


+ On October 5, Jay submitted a preliminary draft of the treaty. 


It had not been cleared with Vergennes. The Mississippi River 
was the western boundary of the United States. The 31" parallel 
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formed the southern boundary and the 45* parallel formed the 
northern boundary. Vergennes was furious when he saw this map. 


Aside from boundaries, another issue was loyalists. Franklin 
was adamant about not compensating loyalists who supported 
the crown during the war. When one proposal to give the Ohio 
River Valley to loyalists was suggested, Franklin said, "We do not 
choose those kinds of neighbors." 


The Americans and British signed the preliminaries at the end of 
November in 1782. On December 5, the king opened Parliament with 
a speech from the throne, acknowledging American independence. 


Franklin would not go home until after the treaty had been 
concluded, which required the British to evacuate Charleston, 
Savannah, and ultimately New York. The peacemaking process 
had been difficult. It involved securing an alliance with France 
and getting France, Britain, and Spain to recognize the 
boundaries of the newly independent republic. This was perhaps 
the greatest American diplomatic achievement. 
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1. Who had the most to gain and the most to lose from the 
negotiations to end the war? 


2. Would it have been possible for the United States to win 
independence without the French? In what ways did the French 
hinder the pursuit of American goals? 


3. Why was it in Spain's interest to support the Americans? 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: FRAMING 
THE CONSTITUTION 


his few remaining years in the house he and his wife had built 

20 years earlier. It was now home to Benjamin's daughter Sally 
and her husband and children. But public duty called: Pennsylvania's 
assembly elected him to be their president. 


B enjamin Franklin returned to America in 1785, hoping to spend 


Franklin also recognized the weaknesses of the American 
government. In 1785, the year he returned from France, the United 
States defaulted on its loan from France. It was rumored while he 
was at sea, pirates from Algiers had captured him; this rumor was not 
true, but two dozen American sailors were held prisoner in Algiers. 
The United States had neither a navy to protect American ships or 
enough money to pay ransom to Algiers. These and other problems 
grew from the inability of the United States to levy taxes or exert 
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authority, as the country’s designers 
were wary of giving governments too 
much power. 


Franklin wrote to Thomas Jefferson, 
his successor in France, that the 
country’s currently governing Articles 
of Confederation were defective. A 
convention of men known for "[c] 
haracter and [prudence and [a] 
bility” would be gathering. Franklin 
would be one of the delegates to 
this convention, which would be 
charged with amending the Articles 
of Confederation. 


Its actual goal, however, would be to create a 


system of government strong enough to protect American lives and 
commerce, but not so strong it would become tyrannical. 


THE CONVENTION BEGINS 


© The Constitutional Convention 
was set to begin in May of 
1787. On the evening of May 
16, the 29 delegates who had 
arrived gathered for dinner 
in Franklin's house. Present 
from Virginia were George 
Washington and James 
Madison. From Pennsylvania, 
in addition to Franklin, were 
Robert Morris, Gouverneur 
Morris, and James Wilson. 
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+ There were also delegates from 
other states. John Rutledge and two 
Pinckneys came from South Carolina, 
and William Patterson from New 
Jersey. They sat in Franklin's dining 
room, on 42 chairs, drinking ale. 
Since a majority were not present, 
it was moved to put off the meeting 
until May 25 at the Pennsylvania 
State House. 

JOHN RUTLEDGE 

+ Franklin was too ill to attend 
the opening session, but Robert 
Morris filled the role Franklin would 
have played by nominating George Washington to chair the 
convention. Otherwise, it was thought Franklin would chair. 
James Wilson nominated Temple Franklin to be the secretary, 
but the Convention chose instead Major William Jackson. 


When Franklin did attend, he was carried in on a sedan chair. 
He was placed in the front, next to James Madison, who found a 
seat where he could take notes. The convection met every day 
from 10:00 am to 3:00 or 4:00 pm from May until September. 


+ William Pierce of Georgia described some of the other delegates. 
John Dickinson was depicted as not much of an orator, although 
he was a very distinguished American. Madison was the best- 
informed on points of debate. Alexander Hamilton was a 
convincing speaker, although sometimes displayed stiffness and 
vanity. As for the 82-year-old Benjamin Franklin, Pierce described 
him as possessing “an activity of mind equal to a youth 25 years 
of age.” 


+ All told, 78 men were elected to attend the meeting. Only 55 
would attend, and 39 signed the final document. 
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© As had been his practice 
over a long career, 
Franklin spoke little. In 
this meeting, when he 
did have something to 
say, he generally wrote 
it out the night before 
and then had another 
delegate read it for 
him. He was still more 
comfortable with the 
written word than the 
spoken word. 


OPENING EVENTS 


+ The convention opened 
with Virginia pushing 
for the creation of a 
national government. Instead of having small states block items 
that would be of interest to the majority, Virginia's governor, 
Edmund Randolph, proposed a national-government plan 
drafted by James Madison. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 


the Carolinas supported this. Delegates from smaller states, 
including John Dickinson from Delaware, were caught off guard. 


+ A debate began on the nature of this national government— 
with an executive, judiciary, and legislature—rather than on the 
question of whether there should be a federal government at 
all (@s opposed to a federal system where all states had equal 
roles). During these initial proceedings, Franklin offered his first 
speech, calling for an executive who would be unpaid. He noted 
that he had declined his salary as president of Pennsylvania. 
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+ Discussions were breaking down by late June. Smaller states 
did not want to give up equality, while large states wanted their 
populations represented. The end of June saw Luther Martin of 
Maryland give a two-day, haranguing speech that did not put 
delegates in a receptive mood. 


FRANKLIN’S MOVES 


+ At this point, Franklin had another speech read to the delegates. 
Citing the last few days as proof of the limits of human 
understanding, Franklin proposed “that henceforth prayers 
imploring the assistance of Heaven, and its blessings on our 
deliberations, be held in this Assembly every morning before we 
proceed to business, and that one or more of the Clergy of this 
City be requested to officiate in that service." 


+ This move reminded the delegates of the importance of the 
work they were doing. However, the delegates did not call in a 
minister. They were short on money and afraid of the image it 
would give off to observers: A minister coming in to pray might 
have looked like a sign of a botched negotiation 


+ Franklin's next move was to propose a committee. The convention 
did this, with none of the hardline nationalists on the committee. 
On July 5, the committee reported they had reached a two-house 
compromise for the new government: One house would represent 
states and one house would represent populations. 


DEBATE ON VOTING RIGHTS. 


After the two-house compromise was reached, the convention 
moved on to other matters. One was the issue of who would 
have the right to vote for members of the federal government. 
Gouverneur Morris proposed property owners (known as 
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freeholders) should be the only voters. His reasoning was that 
men without property could sell their votes. 


@ Everyone at the convention was a freeholder. But George Mason 
from Virginia opposed this idea, as did Nathaniel Gorham of 
Massachusetts. Supporting the idea were John Dickinson and 
James Madison. The convention for a time was trending toward 
support of the freeholder idea. 


+ Franklin spoke up to say, “We should not depress the virtue and 
spirit of our common people.” He observed that during the war, 
the country owed much to common citizens. In the end, the 
convention did not restrict the right to vote to freeholders. 


CONCLUSION OF THE CONVENTION 


+ On September 16, Franklin had the Pennsylvania delegation 
gather at his house. They thought the meeting was for Franklin 
to say he was opposed to the agreement. But it was actually 
for him to tell them he wanted unanimity and to settle their 
differences in the convention hall. 


+ Franklin also had a closing speech read on September 17 at the 
final meeting of the convention. In it, he said the Constitution 
might be flawed, but he supported it nonetheless for the greater 
good of the country. He wanted those who might still object to 
the document to question their certainty and infallibility. 


+ One reason the British government did not take the Americans 
seriously in 1774 and 1775 was their view that it would be 
impossible for these very different places—like Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and Pennsylvania—to work together 
for any common cause. Franklin, having been in England during 
those years, knew this, and could see America from the outside. 
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+ That outside view was what made his work at the convention 
so essential—he understood the profound difficulty in bringing 
these different people together, but also knew its profound 
importance. This convention, and the Constitution it created, 
required every bit of political and practical wisdom Franklin had 
learned. This was Franklin's last great political role. 


QUESTIONS TO CON: 


1. Franklin had three speeches read for him, calling for an unpaid 
president, daily prayers in the convention, and unanimous 
support for the Constitution. None of these proposals came to 
be, but how did Franklin influence the delegates in their thinking? 


2. Franklin supported a unicameral legislature as opposed to a 


bicameral legislature. Why did the convention support the idea 
of a two-house legislature? 
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LECTURE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S 
CRITICS AND ENEMIES 


us how to win friends, or at least allies. But he was a ruthless 

businessman, competing with other printers for work and for 
contracts, and he used his press against his rivals. He was also a 
political player, involved in public life for half a century. This lecture 
takes a look at his critics and enemies. 


B enjamin Franklin set about to be likable; his autobiography tells 


A STRING OF CRITICS 


© The writer D. H. Lawrence, in one of his works, called Franklin a 
contrived American. Lawrence was no fan of Americans. As part 
of an English system, Lawrence did not like the American idea 
that anyone could accomplish anything. 
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@ Mark Twain wrote an essay about Franklin's pernicious 
autobiography, which he said Franklin had written as a way 
to make life unpleasant for boys ever after. Twain cited his 
relationship with his father; he said he'd had to boil soap as a 
child because Franklin had done it, and whenever he did a good 
turn, he received no reward because virtue was its own reward 


Max Weber, a social scientist, saw the Franklin of the 
autobiography as a forerunner of the Protestant work ethic— 
an idea of constantly working to get ahead. Weber found this 
somewhat distasteful. 


The American novelist Herman Melville satirized Franklin a 


couple of times. Once was in a short story about a lightning rod 
salesman. Another time was in his novel /srae/ Potter; in that 
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work, Franklin assiduously prevented 
John Paul Jones from having any fun. 


+ In the early 1880s, a man named 
Edward Kelly was planning a hall of 
fame for great Americans. He asked 
George Frisbie Hoar, a senator from 
Massachusetts, about Franklin's 
inclusion. Hoar struck Franklin out 
immediately; he acknowledged 
Franklin's career successes, but 
called him a man “without lofty 
principle.” Hoar also said Franklin's relations with women and 
with his family were troublesome. 


ENEMIES IN HIS LIFETIME 


+ In his lifetime, Franklin made a number of enemies. Among 
them were Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, the proprietors of 
Pennsylvania. In his efforts to get Pennsylvania out of their hands, 
Franklin became blinded to the consequences if Pennsylvania 
had adopted the royal government in a power shift. 


+ Another enemy was William Smith, one of Franklin's most 
persistent political foes. Originally a cohort, Smith turned on 
Franklin when he realized the Penns were a better party to have 
on his side. He began spying on Franklin for the Penns during 
their conflict. Ironically, Smith delivered Franklin's eulogy for the 
American Philosophical Society. 


Peter Oliver, the brother-in-law of Governor Thomas Hutchinson, 
wrote a history of the American Revolution. He drew a character 
sketch of Franklin as a “man of genius, but of so unprincipled a 
heart" that he brought on the horrors of the American Revolution 
through a perversion of his intellect. 
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+ Regarding the Stamp Act, Oliver claimed that Franklin sought 
tax-collector jobs for his friends, but then turned against the 
act once it proved unpopular. Oliver also claimed Franklin was 
contemptuous of religion, mankind, and “even those whom he 
had duped.” 


JOHN AND ABIGAIL ADAMS 


John Adams hated Thomas Hutchinson and Peter Oliver, but Adams 
would have agreed with both men about Franklin. Adams joined 
Franklin in France and was disgusted both with French morals and 
Franklin's seeming complicity in them. Adams distrusted Franklin 
and believed France needed Americans more than Americans 
needed France. Franklin knew this was not the case. 


+ Abigail Adams, who was first taught to venerate Franklin, 
lowered her opinion of him over time. She said Franklin was 
comparable to a Pennsylvania politician who remained loyal to 
the crown. 


+ However, John Adams's deep dislike of Franklin seemed to 
mellow later in his life. In 1817, he wrote to William Temple 
Franklin to express his contentment over the fact that William 
‘Temple was in the process of publishing Benjamin's papers. He 
was pleased that the public would have access to them. 


PERSONAL ENEMIES 


+ Franklin certainly had enemies in political life, but he had them 
in his personal life, too. In his autobiography, he mentioned 
behaving badly toward his brother James and toward Deborah 
Read. He also mocked the Boston figure Cotton Mather as his 
Silence Dogood character, but later visited him on a return 
to Boston. 
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+ Franklin came close to breaking of a friendship with one of his 
oldest friends, William Strahan, who was a member of Parliament 
during the American Revolution. 
Franklin wrote a letter to that end but 
never sent it; their friendship survived. 


+ Franklin's relationship with his son 
William did not enjoy a similar 
end. William was Benjamin's close 
confidante for nearly 30 years and 
became governor of New Jersey. 
He remained loyal to England, and 
in 1775, neighbors overheard angry 
arguments between Benjamin and 
William in Amboy, New Jersey. 


+ In November, Franklin and his sister 
Jane stopped at William's house. This was the last time father 
and son saw each other for 10 years. Their next and final meeting 
was in England in 1785 to settle business matters. 


© Though Franklin told Strahan that he did not mix up personal 
with political feelings, in the case of William, Benjamin disowned 
his son and the two never reconciled. William and his father had 
much in common; their bond was once so close that neither 
could believe the other saw the world differently. 


Middlekauf, Benjamin Franklin and His Enemies. 


Skemp, William Franklin. 
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1. Lawrence, Twain, and Weber reacted to the Franklin they met in 
the autobiography. Would their opinions have been different if 
they knew the real Franklin? 


2. Senator George Frisbie Hoar, along with John and Abigail Adams, 
thought Franklin's morals were questionable. Were they right? 


3. Who do you suppose felt more aggrieved about their rift: William 
or Benjamin Franklin? 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S 
REMARKABLE LEGACY 


Benjamin Franklin's legacy is a far-reaching one. This course has 
so far covered many facets of Franklin's long life. Its final lecture 
now turns to the ways the memory of him continued after his death. 


Te many of his contemporaries have been forgotten, 


FUNERAL AND PUBLIC EULOGIES 


$ Franklin died on April 17, 1790, at the age of 84. Twenty-thousand 
Philadelphians attended his funeral. James Madison proposed, 
and the House of Representatives unanimously agreed, to wear 
mourning for a month. 


+ President George Washington rejected Secretary of State 
Thomas Jefferson's suggestion that executive officers also wear 
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mourning. Washington asked, in essence: Once the government 
began mourning private citizens, where would you draw the 
line? Jefferson's reply, in essence, was: The world had drawn a 
broad enough line between Washington, Franklin, and the rest of 
mankind that there need be no worry. 


+ Eulogies for Franklin took place in several places in France. 
William Smith—Franklin's erstwhile foe—gave a eulogy for 
Franklin before the American Philosophical Society. 


Several cities have er 
ee and ena 
| Franklin, inclu Te Sean 
Philadelphia, and Chi 


FRANKLIN’S WILL 


+ Franklin left quite a large estate. He left to his son William the 
books and papers in his possession, lands in Nova Scotia, and the 
debts he owed his father, explaining, “the part he acted against 
me in the late war, which is of public notoriety, will account for 
my leaving him no more of an estate than he endeavored to 
deprive me of.” 
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+ The bulk of his estate, including property in Ohio and Philadelphia, 
all went to his daughter Sally Bache and her husband Richard 
Bache. He also forgave their debts to him under the condition 
they freed the man they had under slavery. Sally and Richard 
quickly burned through their inheritance, to the point they had 
to sell the diamonds that surrounded the image King Louis XVI 
had presented Franklin in 1785 to finance a trip home to Boston 
from France. 


Franklin's sister Jane inherited the house and lot and Boston. She 
was also given £50 a year for life. Franklin's grandson Temple 
inherited Franklin's lands in Georgia as well as the bonds Franklin 
held against him, totaling a debt of £4,000. Benjamin Franklin 
Bache, or Benny, received types and printing materials. 


@ Benjamin Franklin left his uncollected debts to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. The hospital eventually returned the debts to the 
estate, finding it too difficult to track down the debtors. To the 
directors of free schools in Boston, Franklin left £100 to invest. 
The interest every year was to be laid out in silver medals as 
honorary awards. 


@ In 1789, Franklin added a codicil to his will. His unused salary as 
the president of Pennsylvania was left in £1,000 sums to Boston 
and Philadelphia. He wanted each to give out loans to young, 
married tradesmen who had served apprenticeships. They would 
pay the loans back with interest, growing each fund. By 1936, 
the fund in Philadelphia had grown to around $130,000 (despite 
a heavy previous transfer of funds to the Franklin Institute). By 
1991, the fund in Boston had grown to about $4.5 million. 


WRITTEN RECORDS AND TRIBUTES 


© Franklin's bequests did extend his legacy into the 21" century, 
but would not have been enough to keep his name alive on their 
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4 \ 


Many parents have given their 


children the name Benjamin Franklin. 


f Notable examples include: 
Se 
J Benjamin Franklin Goodrich, 
E 


4 
i 
1 
| 
d 
better known.as B. F. Goodrich, | 

the American industrialist l 


Benjamin Franklin Butler, í 
who became governor of Massachusetts 
and a Civil War general 


Benjamin Franklin Wade, 
a controversial political figure 
after the Civil War 


Benjamin Franklin Keith, 
a theater impresario 


own, even if that were the intent. His autobiography, though, did 
more to extend Franklin's memory. The autobiography remains 
in print all over the world, even as other biographers have told 
his story. 


Parson Weems, best known for his story involving George 
Washington and a cherry tree, in 1815 published a rendition 
of Franklin's life that heavily drew from the autobiography. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne included Franklin in his 1842 Biographical 
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Stories for Children. Two other biographies of Franklin appeared 
in the same decade. 


+ When Congress authorized the first 
U.S. postage stamps in 1847, Franklin 
was on the 5-cent stamp, which was 
good for postage up to 300 miles. 
When postage rates went down in the 
1850s, Franklin moved to the 1-cent 
stamp, where he remained until 1912. ò! Ze 
Since 1914, Franklin has also been on ONE CENT 
the 100-dollar bill 


© In 1899, Sydney George Fisher wrote a book, The True Benjamin 
Franklin. It was an attempt to unmask the real Franklin—not the 
one from the autobiography. Later, in 1938, Carl Van Doren wrote 
a biography of Franklin for which he won a Pulitzer Prize. 
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+ Leading Franklin scholar Leo Lemay edited a Norton critical 
edition of Franklin's autobiography. He also began a multi- 
volume biography of Franklin; he finished three volumes before 
unfortunately passing away. 


+ Every state except Delaware, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
Hawaii has a town or county named for Franklin. Twenty-two 
states have both. Franklin's namesakes also include the Franklin 
Institute Awards and the Benjamin Franklin Award given by the 
Independent Book Publishers Association. 


+ After World War Il, the National Archives sponsored an effort to 
have the papers of the American founders in accessible scholarly 
editions. Yale began the process of publishing Franklin's papers 
in 1954, and 40 volumes bring the story to 1783. Currently, those 
papers are available online. 


CONCLUSION 


+ Few historical figures are as accessible as Franklin—or, to use a 
word he might have preferred, comeatable. In a letter to David 
Hume, after Hume criticized Franklin for making up a new word, 
Franklin noted that “the Word inaccessible, tho’ long in use 
among us, is not yet, | dare say, so universally understood by our 
People as the Word uncomeatable would immediately be, which 
we are not allow'd to write." 


+ Franklin's presence is ubiquitous in gift shops in cities like 
Philadelphia, Boston, and others. Many people carry his name, 
and like their namesake, they follow a variety of occupations, 
trades and paths. Franklin even in his lifetime knew he was 
playing many roles, and he continues to do so in the present day. 
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Huang, Benjamin Franklin in American Thought and Culture. 


1. Was Washington right not to have cabinet officers wear mourning 
for Franklin? What kind of precedent was he trying to avoid? 


2. Would Franklin have been surprised that his daughter quickly 
ran through her inheritance? 


3. Why are such different awards—in publishing, science, and 


public service—named for Franklin? Is there another individual 
whose name would make sense on such different awards? 
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